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THE PLANNING OF CITIES AND PUBLIC SPACES. 


By Joun W. Simpson | 7.) and Professor Beresrorp Pitre | 7. 


Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 3rd April rgos. 
I. By Joun W. Srvpson. 


N attempting, as in duty bound, to fulfil the task laid upon me by the Council, and 
address you on the subject of ** The Planning of Cities,” let me at the outset disclaim 
3 any presumptuous intention. It is so obvious that this prodigious subject cannot be 
adequately treated in a short Paper that I venture to assume no disappointment on your part 
if I only touch upon its fringe. Should IT succeed in unravelling here and there a few threads, 
and, by interesting you in the structure of the fabric, induce you to further investigation, rest 
assured that you will be richly repaid, whether the object of your research be artistic or 
scientific. 

The technical literature dealing with the matter is comparatively small, and, in so far 
as this country is concerned, may be said to be non-existent. It is to the indefatigable German 
that we must as usual turn for a reasoned analysis. Herr Stibben, the distinguished 
city architect of Cologne, in his volume Der Stddtebau has dealt comprehensively with 
almost every conceivable point pertaining to city construction, from sites and systems of 
streets to park seats and advertisement boards. You will find his work in that stupendous 
compilation Das Handbuch der Architektur, and you will not quarrel with the adjective 
when I mention that Stubben’s book, an imperial octavo of 561 closely printed pages with 
857 woodcuts and thirteen plates, forms merely the ninth “half volume” of Part 1Y. 
Stibben presented a remarkable digest of his book in the form of a report to the International 
Congress of Engineers at Chicago in 1893, and this has been translated into French by our 
friend and colleague Bourgmestre Buls of Brussels, to whom I am indebted for a copy. 

An even more interesting book, from the artist’s standpoint, is that of Camillo Sitte, of 
Vienna, published in 1889. This work inaugurated a new era in the art of city building: the 
principles enunciated by its author have been applied on many occasions, and their practical 
value demonstrated. It has been translated into French by Camille Martin, who has added a 
complete chapter and augmented both the letterpress and the illustrations. I am glad to see 
that our Library has recently acquired a copy. 
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I desire fully to acknowledge these important works both on account of their distinguished 
merit and because I have plundered them ruthlessly for much of the matter and many of the 
illustrations which I shall put before you to-night. KX. Burgmeister’s and Rohault’s works, 
and the numerous publications on particular works in various cities, must not be overlooked : 
but I am not offering you a bibliography. It may, however, be stated, without fear of con- 

tradiction, that while such matters 

K as public health, control and acce- 
, S] leration of traffic, improvement of 
é eround yalues, restrictive Building 

| ef] \ Acts, and the like, have been ex- 
— \ ‘ haustively treated (and that to the 
eo] R , a —— public advantage), the artistic side 
| of city planning has been almost 
} entirely neglected in England, and 
a ——— | - I do not suppose that our autho- 
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| 
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=f : rities even realise its existence. The 
¢ ETE laying out of new streets and roads 
ta is nowadays looked upon as_ purely 
| et technical engineering. 

“a << | — It was not thus that the cities 
. So. \ were created which are still the 
‘ \\ wonder and delight of the civilised 





\ \ world. 
PE eres Vy The point of view of the artist 
is, therefore, that to which I invite 
your attention this evening; and 
in doing so let me aftirm our posi- 
tion by pointing out that art is a 
real and living force, demanding 
full recognition of all practical con- 
siderations which affect it. The 
finest art, then, is that which most 
completely and most beautifully 
solves the conditions of the pro- 
blems presented to it. The leading 
canons of composition are common 
to all the arts, and chief among 
them is that which insists upon the 
subordination of parts in order to 
obtain vigour in the complete work. 











If your picture, your book, your drama, or your symphony, be throughout of equal force, the 
result is monotony. So with a city, we must husband our resources if we are to obtain an 
artistic whole. If we scatter indiscriminately the material which makes for beauty (and for 
our purpose this material is represented by the public buildings and monuments) it will be 
swallowed up in the general mass and fail of its full effect. In this, as in many other 
matters of art, we have lost sight of that tradition from which all advance must be made, and 
without which none is possible. 

The Greeks in the Acropolis, the Romans in the Forum, gave us a model for all time of 
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the way to concentrate the forces at our disposal for the beautifying of a city. Contrast the 
effect of such spaces, enclosed by splendid edifices and adorned with countless masterpieces 
of plastic and architectural art, with the forlorn bronze figure stranded on its pedestal amid a 
tearing stream of traflic, which represents the modern idea of a public monument. Its very 
costume strikes a jarring note in such surroundings, instead of recalling erateful memories of 
& personality ; none may pause to study it but at his proper risk of life; and, with a dis- 
custing contempt of his dignity, the oe Se 
guardians ofahero’smemorialhave [ i 
now discovered in it the incon- 





sruous site for a public conveni- 
ence. 

The “ place ” of medieval and 
Renaissance times is the direct 
descendant of the antique Forum. 
I use the term “ place” because our 
nearest English word “square” 
connotes quite other associations, 
and is inaccurate in its implied 
regularity. The ancient “ place” 
was rarely either regular or square. 

It is curious to reflect how 
entirely the “ place” is ignored in 
our modern city plans for exten- 
sions and improvements. The 
shapeless and congested space 
where many arteries of traftic meet 
is accepted without protest as its 
successor. Granted that the 
changed conditions of public life 
render the “ place’ no longer neces- 








sary as a common centre of ex- 
change and commerce, it may vet 
be well to examine our fathers’ 
works and save of the artistic heri- 
tage what may be adapted to our 
circumstances. We cannot assert 
that Ludgate Circus is more beau- 
tiful than the Signoria at Florence ! Fits, 44.—DoNATELLO'S STATUE OF GENERAL GATTEMALA, PADUA 

Is the fault entirely that of modern 

conditions ? May it not lie with the absence of that artistic thought which went to the 
making of the former ? 

If we study the plans of ancient “places” we shall find that, despite their apparently 
aimless irregularity, they were in fact constructed upon definite principles. And first let us 
notice that the statues, fountains, and other monuments were placed, not in the centre of the 
space as now, but at the sides. That fountains should be placed beside the beaten trackway 
where animals may slake their thirst is natural; the SchOnerbrunnen fountain at Nuremberg 
(fig. 1] is a well-known instance. They will be found similarly placed in the Signoria at 
Florence, in front of the Palazzo Communale at Perugia [fig. 83] and many other places, but 
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rarely or never in the axis line of the palace or square. The position of Donatello’s equestrian 
statue of Gattemala beside the church of St. Anthony of Padua [figs. 4 and 4a] is pointed 
to by Sitte as most instructive. “If,” says he, ‘one at first observes with surprise how it 
differs from those advocated by our stereotyped modern systems, one is quickly struck by the 
superb effect of the monument so placed,” and you no longer wonder at its orientation and 
other unconventionalities. As the Gattemala and the little column stand at the side of the 
entrance to the church, so the obelisks and 
statues of the Pharaohs rose beside the 
doors of the temples. 

Another point to be noticed is that the 
ancient churches in Italy were most often 
engaged on one or more sides with other 
buildings, and we shall see how this tended 
to produce those groups of open places 
which give such charm to the buildings. 
At Padua we find this in the plan just 
referred to, and you will note the large 
space formed in front of the entrance, 
giving value to the dominating facade and 
doorway. | give another instance at 
Verona [fig. 5], and one with the “ place ” 
at the side of the church, which is more 
unusual, at Palermo [fig. 6]. While on 
this point it is interesting to note that at 





Rome, out of 255 churches forty-one are 
attached on one side only to other buildings, ninety-six abut on two sides, 110 are engaged on 
three sides, two on four sides, and six only stand entirely 
free. Of these six, two are modern Protestant buildings, “7 Li ) tee j = 
and the other four are surrounded by narrow streets. 

At Lucea |fig. 7], Vicenza [fig. 8], and Pisa [fig. 9 
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we have instances of churches standing free, but you will ae 
observe that the same rule 


is applied to themastothe J 
































monuments: they are not —4 ‘1. eee 

in the centre, but upon the | ees | a’ 

sides of places of moderate L 

size, and gain vastly in 

etfect by their position. The 

modern taste is to strip a2 

the sé old masterpieces of “4 a 

their surroundings, to their 5 

infinite detriment: their a | 
frames were designed for them, and cannot be removed 
without destroying valuable qualities in the work so s : 
treated. Baumeister indeed enunciates as a principle: 7 
“Old buildings should be preserved, but they must, so to , ia ae 

. 1G, 10.—PARMA: Piazza Grande, 


speak, be removed from their shells and restored ” ! 


A most important feature in the plan of the old public place is that it was enclosed, and 
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this is a principal element of its charm. No mere open space between streets will give it—the 
appearance of an unbroken frame of buildings is essential. 1 say appearance, because the 


ay 

















Fic. 13.—Pisroia: Piazza del Duomo, 
a, Duomo, >, Baptistery. ¢, Bishop's 
lace 4, Palazzo Communale, 





I’ - 
Palazzo del Vodesta, 


opening of side streets upon the old “ places” was always most carefully contrived so as to 
avoid a gaping breach in the continuity of the frame. 
Two typical instances are those of the Piazza 
Grande at Parma [fig. 10] and the Piazza del Dutomo at 
Ravenna [fig. 11]. The latter illustrates very clearly a 


remarkable feature of the ancient “ place,” which Sitte NG \ 
calls the plan “en bras de turbine” [fig. 12]. It is re- SS a \ 


peated so frequently, more or less completely according 


\ 







to circumstances, that it may be considered one of the \Y 
conscious or unconscious principles of the construction a IN 
of ancient cities. The streets thus leading off perpen- ~ \ 
dicularly instead of horizontally to the visual rays, the ~ 
angle joints, so to speak, of the frame are not obtrusive. ot! | am 
The Piazza del Duomo at Pistoia [fig. 13] is another 
example. 

The Archway or Colonnade is a feature employed 
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| VERONA , Piazza dei Signori 8 J Fra. 15.—Naxev: I. Hace Stanisins. Ul. 
a, Hotel de Ville. b, Palais de Justice. 





Fic. 14, c, Palais du Gouvernement. 
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Fic, 154.—NaAncy :)Hemicycle of the Place de la Carricre. 
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with splendid variety of effect to complete the girdle of buildings in open spaces. The 
Piazza Signoria at Verona [fig. 14] is one of many instances, the hemicycle of the sixteenth- 
century Place de la Carriere at Nancy another [figs. 15 and 15]; and you will notice the use 
of the great forged iron gates in the Place Stanislas (built from the plans of Héré in 1752 
1756), close adjoining the last [figs. 158 and 15c], to close the open angles which would 
otherwise have left the sides disconnected. 

Here, then, are two leading principles of such plans. The monuments being placed at 
the sides, the centre of the square is left free, and the space is enclosed by a continuous frame 
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of buildings. Next, the ‘ place” must be proportionate in size and shape to the buildings to 
which it is to give value. Generally speaking, the space in front of a church or other vertical 
composition will be found to be deep, while that before a town hall or other building whose 
characteristic is length is usually wide. 

The two piazzas at Modena [fig. 16] are typical and instructive. The Piazza Reale 
dominated by the Palace is wide and large, and the Piazza Domenico deep and small, and the 
effect of the one is enhanced by the contrasting form of the other. The way in which the 
streets open upon them should be noted. The street passing in front of the church does not 
break the frame, since its direction is perpendicular to the visual rays of the observer, and 
those entering towards the facade do not destroy the effect, since they are at his back. The 
projection of the left wing of the Palace is not accidental. It serves to prevent the attention 
being lost in the side street, and to clearly separate the two squares. ‘Too large a space is not 
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desirable ; in the first place, it reduces the apparent size of even a colossal building, as in the 
ease of St. Peter’s at Rome; and in the second place the idea of size in the square itself is 
not increased indefinitely by the increase of its 

id proportions. Sitte remarks that if a narrow strip 
me c of ground be added to a small space the result is 
Bf perceptible and often advantageous, but if the 

wii space be already large the addition is hardly to be 


noticed 

In connection with this subject of scale he 
? gives a very striking illustration. ‘ In architec- 

ei 2 | ture,’ says he, “ the relation of proportions plays 
eres a far greater part than actual size. You may see 
a Bi in many public gardens statues of dwarfs over 
six feet high. There exist, on the other hand, 

statuettes of Hercules no higher than your finger; yet it is the larger of the two which is the 
pigmy, and the smaller the hero.” The seale, then, of the “place ”’ must be that of the chief 
buildings in it. We have all experienced the discomfort of the gigantic modern spaces across 


Raeteses Wa esas 








which we have hurried with our lives in our hands, a discomfort we never experienced in the 
smaller ancient squares. Yet the Piazza di San Marco gives an effect of space and grandeur 
quite lacking in modern examples, although its extreme length only equals the width of Russell 
Square. 

The irregular plan of ancient * places ” is a feature presenting some striking points of 
interest. Our forefathers did not design streets in interminable right lines and squares of 
faultless regularity. Here are four squares in Siena [figs. 17, 18, 19, 20]. Yet these 
departures from our modern ideas of symmetry do not distress us in execution ; they appear 
natural. There are sound optical reasons why these deviations from regular form, so obvious 
upon paper, escape our attention on the spot. The eye is disposed to disregard irregularities 
which are not forced upon it, and does not, even in the trained observer, calculate angles with 
exactitude. It is thus disposed to regard forms as more regular than they really are. The 
old plans were not conceived with drawing 
boards and tee-squares; the builders did 
not, therefore, trouble about theoretical 






syinmetry, but they realised in practice ad 
what actually caught the eve. 
Let us examine two well-known 


‘places’ and note the difference between 





their graphic Sidaaiialias and their real 
appearance. In the Piazza Santa Maria 
Novella at Florence | fig. 21 | the square has 
really five sides; but as we see but three 
sides at once in reality and the angle formed 





by the other two is always at our back, we | 
é ; . e i & Fic, 21.—FLORENCE: Piazza 
Fig. 19,—S1eN __ FIG. 20.—S conceive of itas having but four sides. The 8, Maria Novella. 
effects of perspective and the difticulty of 
judging the actual angle formed by the sides render it difficult to estimate the true form. 
The Piazza dell’ Erbe at Verona [figs. 22 and 23] is another example of unnoticed irregu- 
larity. Nothing is really more difficult than to reconstruct in memory the plan of an open 


space from a perspective view. 















































I will not trouble you with a disquisition on 
the laws of symmetry, and the reference of Vitru- 
vius to the “ proportio que Greece avaXoy/a dicitur ” 
(III. i.). Sitte says bitterly, ‘The idea of sym- 
metry is spreading in our time with the rapidity 
of an epidemic. It is familiar to the least culti- 
rated folk, and each thinks himself qualified to say 
his word in such nice questions of art as that of 
laying out cities ; for he believes himself to possess 
the sole touchstone necessary—symmetry.” 

The Bavarian law of 1864 has endeavoured to 
meet the artistic needs of the country by a direc- 
tion to architects to “avoid in their designs all 
which may offend against symmetry and morality.” 


“Tt is not stated,” adds Sitte caustically, “ which i 
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of the two misdemeanours is considered the more 
serious ”’! 


Fig, 22.—VERONA : 


I have already referred to the engagement of the old churches and palaces with other 
buildings, and to the resulting grouping of the “places.” Let me illustrate a few examples 


only. At Modena [fig. 24] the Piazza 
Grande opens up the lateral facade and 
apse of the Cathedral. It forms a com- 
plete design, and is connected to both the 
Piazza della Torre and the space before the 
west front, but without forming gaps in the 
frame. The former “place” is of course 
intended to give a perspective upon the 
beautiful campanile and enhance its effect. 
Remark, too, the street leading up to the 
principal entrance, a very favourite effect, 
of which the Eglise Notre-Dame at Bourg 
[fig. 25] offers a well-known instance. 

At Perugia we find the Piazza 5S. 
Lorenzo [fig. 3], at Vicenza the Piazza dei 
Signori [fig. 26], each with its characteristic 
secondary square. At Brunswick [fig. 27] 
there is a most interesting grouping of buildings and squares. 
The church of St. Martin rises on one side with a deep “place” 
before its principal facade and a wide one on its lateral elevation, 
while the old Town Hall abutting on other buildings dominates the 
Market Place. The Cloth Hall is thus also surrounded by squares 
whose buildings harmonise with its design. This beautiful com- 
position is formed of intimately connected parts, and the effect of 
each square and of each building gains immensely thereby. 

Examples could be multiplied indefinitely. Permit me, how- 
ever, before leaving the subject to refer you once more to the 


Sienoria at Florence [fig. 28], which, as you will see, has also its secondary “place” in the 
oD . « 
vortico of the Uffizzi. This Signoria is, from an architectural point of view, the most remarkable 
oD 
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square in the world. Its form and size, contrasting with 
that of the Uffizzi adjoining it, the disposition of its monu- 
ments and buildings, the way in which the streets deliver into 
it, are all admirably studied. As Sitte well says, “ No effort 
is apparent, and the superb composition is admired without 
disturbing thoughts as to the causes of its beauty.” Yet 
generations of great artists have occupied centuries in the 
making of this masterpiece. 

Lastly, I shall ask you, with the principles we have de- 


duced before you—the placing of monuments, the freedom of " 


the central space, the enclosed frame, the absence of geo- 





26.—VICENZA : I, Piazza dei Signori, I. 
Peseheria, ILL, Piazza della Biava, 


metrical regularity, and the value given to squares by their combination with others of vary- 


ing form and size—to examine the plans of the 
Piazza di San Marco and the Piazetta at Venice 
[fig. 29]. Here you will find these principles ex- 
emplified with the most refined art. 

The Piazza isa deep space in relation to St. 
Mark’s, and wide in relation to the Procuratie. 
The Piazetta is wide as regards the Doge’s Palace, 
and deep with especial reference to the splendid 
view of the Grand Canal and 8. Giorgio Maggiore 
in the distance. Before the N. side of St. Mark’s 
extends a third little square. The Campanile, 
now, alas! fallen, mounted guard between the two 
chief places. Other causes than that of the actual 
plan have, of course, contributed to the extra- 
ordinary beauty of this combination : colour, sculp- 
ture, material have each inspired the scene. But 
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you have only to imagine St. Mark’s standing in the central axis of a large regular square, 


and the Library, the Procuratie, and the Doge’s Palace, instead 
of being gathered in a single composition, distributed along a 
great street 150 feet wide, to realise that the masterly ordering 
of its parts is, above all, that which delights us in the splendid 
masterpiece we still enjoy. 

I should have liked to put before you some examples of the 
great seventeenth and eighteenth century “ places” showing the 
stately effects, though of a different kind, which are attainable 
by other methods than those we have studied. ‘This pleasure | 
must forgo on this occasion, and the limits of time at my dis- 
posal allow me to offer you only one or two brief notes on street 
planning. 

I will not trouble you with the theoretical systems which 
have each their advocates when a new city or the extension of 
an old one has to be planned. Rectangular, radiating, or trian- 
gular, they are one and all devoid of artistic interest ; nor does 
such a consideration enter the minds of the engineers who 
design them. ‘Their regular geometry even is only appreciable 
upon paper ; it cannot be perceived by those who see the executed 





Ws, 28,.—FLORENCE: I, Signoria. IT, Uffizzi 
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B52 
1 is to construct the shortest route between any two points in 
Being, as I have said, inartistic, it follows also that they fail 
to solve even this practical problem in the 
best way. One example only by way of 
proof. In ancient towns you will find, 
first, that nearly all side streets enter main 
* .\ thoroughfares at right angles. In the 


work. The one obvious ide: 
order to save time in transit. 
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\\ 3 ‘ guy } * modern triangulated and radiated schemes 
1, beet iat ees a acute angles are inevitable, as may be seen 
7 i 7 by a glance at the plan of the contem- 
oT: ae q f porary “ Quartier du Sud” at Antwerp 
; go [tig 30]. In the second place the ancients 
| | ee avoided as far as they could the delivery of 
e, if A several arteries of traftic at the same point. 
aS Sw eee [his principle is now quite neglected, with 
i: the result that we obtain such hideous 
{ —— ; jumbles as the nameless space in front of 

a the Mansion House [fig. 31]. 


Let us turn again to our forefathers 
whose work we may see pretty much as 
they left it at Bruges. Do not smile at the 
juxtaposition of the Mansion House and Bruges as incongruous; in its time Bruges was the 
Europe, with 200,000 inhabitants, and its streets and squares were 
In the whole of Bruges you shall hardly find 
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commercial centre of 
planned for the requirements of a dense traffic. 
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a street which forms an acute angle with another, nor a crossing of more than one street with 


one other. Where a street approached another obliquely, or threatened a complicated inter- 


section, its line would be curved so as to avoid acute angles and confusion [fig. 32]. Now- 
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adays we should have carried a street (a) through 
in a straight line, and so have destroyed the little 
“place” (b), besides giving wasteful building blocks 
at the street corners. 

If you consider that the chief object of modern 
street-planning is to save time in getting from one 
point to another, and not merely to construct the 
geometrically shortest routes between them, you 
will understand why I have taken you back to 


Bruges and the fourteenth century in search of 


guiding principles. Let me show you an instance 
(fig. 33]. Taking the first diagram of a side street 
opening into a main street, it will be seen that 
there are six possible routes for vehicles A B, A F, 
CB,CD,and EF, ED. There are three possible 
points of collision in these trajectories ; three points 
where, if two vehicles approach at the same time, 
one must slow up or stop to allow the other to pass. 
If the first street is continued across the second 
[fig. 34], we obtain twelve different routes, three 
alternatives from each of the four possible direc- 
tions, and this, you will see, gives no fewer than 
sixteen collision points. But let us break the axis 
line [{ fig. 35] and form a little “ place * such as you 
will find by scores in old towns, and confess which 
is the more scientific scheme from the point of view 
of the traffic. Or, if this is not convincing, add but 
one more street to your crossing | fig. 36] and work 
out the result. Five possible routes from each of 
six possible directions and no fewer than 120 actual 
collision points, apart from tangential accidents 
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Fic. 34.—Four directions from which carriages may 
arrive. Sixteen collision points. 


Fic. 85.—Four directions from which carriages may arrive. Six collision po 
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B E such as may well happen on 
‘a NS such routes as LF, J D. 
The principle of fram- 
ing the view by enclosing it 
and preventing distracting 
perspective is carried out 
with as delicate an art in 
the plans of ancient streets 
us we have already seen it 
to have been in those of 
open places. The more 
limited the impression the 











Mer more complete is its effect 
# = A Was the sound axiom of art 
\4 ~ which, consciously or by 

TIT en ~=«dWradition;, guided the old 
( ¥ street builders. The gentle 
| Y curvature of their lines 


closed in the perspective and 
offers to the eye fresh pic- 
tures at every step. Now, of 
4 course, at great and waste- 
ful expense these windings 
nA are daily destroyed in order 
ee ne SEE pe ee ere to obtain a mechanically 
regular alignment. 
There is no reason, either practical or artistic, why our streets should have monotonous 
parallel sides. Take, as an example, the characteristic little “Rue St. Amand” at Bruges 
[fig. 37]. Not only is such a varying line picturesque and advantageous to the buildings, but 








it affords exactly those spaces for the cab-stands, telephone and 
fire-escape kiosks, and other constantly increasing requirements 
which are difficult to provide for and cause obstructions in uni- 
formly regular streets. Violent bends are not necessary ; a slight 
curvature or displacement of the axis line will produce the happiest 
effects. The concave line of frontage is the most valuable in 
improving the appearance of a street, and it should be broken as little as need be ; the convex 





side is less disturbed by openings in it, but is less favourable for important facades, as 
the field of vision is more limited in that direction. If the street must be straight it should 
not be too long, for the continued view of 
the same distant objects produces a sense 
of fatigue and failing interest. Excessive 
length, moreover, in a straight street 
leaves the wayfarer exposed to all the 
discomfort of sweeping winds and their 
consequent clouds of noisome dust. 

“IL Rue des Pier it Sigg ag oy ho ala Sitte has selected the “R 





tue des 


Pierres,” also at Bruges [fig. 38], for an 
interesting analysis as illustrating the principles we have deduced. It leads, as the plan 
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shows, from the Grande Place to the Cathédrale St. Sauveur, being continued thence to the 
station by the “ Rue du Sablon.” It is slightly undulating, and in the first part of the street the 
right side is concave. Beyond the Place Stevin, its direction changes to the right, and it is the 
left side which develops the concave line. The view [fig. 39] is taken going from the Grande 
Place before reaching the Place Stevin. This, conformably with ancient use, is situated at the 
side of the street, and is not, as is nowadays customary, traversed by it. A market or meeting 
can be held there without disturbance, for it is out of the line of traffic for carts or pedestrians. 
Its being placed on the concave side of the street is exceptional, for, as I have pointed out, the 
ancients interrupted the concave side of a 

street where the buildings are well seen as q 
little as possible ; the break in the frame is 
more apparent there than on the convex 
side. Here the effect of the break is mini- 
mised by the Tower of St. Sauveur which 
closes in and dominates the picture. Turn- 
ing backward, the view of the spectator is 
arrested by the belfry of the Market Place 
marking the other end of the street. 

The special character given to the 
street by these two towers is due in the 
first place to its curvature; each tower 
thrusting its height above the roof comes 
unawares upon our wondering vision. To- 
day it is thought fine to see, hundreds of 
yards ahead, a single tower, standing geo- 
metrical, at the end of a street which we 
despair of reaching. The desire to display 
a lofty edifice or a natural effect to advan- 
tage is the reason for many of the windings 
of old streets. Note also, by the way, the 
fewness of the side streets which open into 
the “‘ Rue des Pierres ”’ and the absence of 
any cross street. This may perhaps be 
impracticable nowadays, but there should 
be found some happy mean between this BRUGGE, Rue des Fierres. 
old-world ideal and the mangled thorough- iad ous. 0. 
fares of our modern towns. 

Here, at ‘“‘ Bruges la morte,” I must leave you, unable, as I forewarned you, to do more 
than touch on one or two outlying points of my fascinating subject. Is it hopeless to suppose 
that in time our authorities may perceive that mere pulling down, aligning, and widening of 
streets will never meet our traffic requirements, and that what is needed is artistic and 
considered planning? To the Institute students especially do I commend this problem. Let 
them not be content to continue by mere tradition the measurement and study of the individual 
building and its details, important though these be. There lies a rich reward for those who 
will consider the combination, construction, and grouping by which effect is gained ; and our 
Prizes Committee might perhaps judiciously stimulate synthetic as well as analytic 
investigation. 

“We do not wish,” said Walter Crane very happily a few days ago, “to see London 
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Haussmannised.” The circuses or “ Ronds-Points” of Paris, planned primarily with political 
rather than artistic motives, with the fear of an “émeute” before the designer’s eyes, are 
repeated without intelligence in cities where no need exists to dominate a rising by centrally 
posted troops and artillery. 

As generations come and fade away, the knowledge of our fathers, which was based on 
observation and experience, is discarded as superstition, quackery inadequate to the needs of 
nowadays, and we proceed to derive true principles from newly discovered facts. As the 
search for truth sueceeds we are continually amazed to find our fire-new principles pointing 
hack to precisely those results our ancestors achieved by instinct and tradition. Then the 
obsolete is revived, being hall-marked by new methods as sterling for our use. 

So I think it is with the problem of cities. We have, as is so often the case, neglected the 
obvious and disdained the open book of wisdom our forefathers have written. Nay, more, we 
have, alas! too often spoiled and torn with ignorant self-sufticiency the pages they wrote for 
us. At least, let us guard with jealousy the few remaining, and, assiduous students of the 
fading script, strive ourselves to add some further lines of beauty to our children’s heritage. 


Il. By Professor Brresrorp Prre [F’}. 


PROPOSE to confine our attention to those considerations which are applicable 
specially to London, and therefore the planning of London and its public spaces 
s & becomes my subject. 

It must be manifest that counsels of perfection which originate and govern the planning 
of an architect’s Utopia or of a Garden City change in value when the case is altered from the 
ideal to the real, from the dreamland of one artistic brain to the grim actuality of that 
ageregation of buildings which in a modern free community forms a city. 

There seems to be a settled pessimism among architects as well as among public men 
interested in art on the subject of the general aspect of our cities, artistic sympathy finding 
its outlet in forming private collections of articles of vertu and in the cultivation of the 
smaller arts rather than in the decoration of the city with beautiful buildings. Financial 
considerations, too, so largely enter into the subject that it becomes necessary to wait for 
times of mercantile prosperity before great works are undertaken, and these are so slow in 
gestation that the financial conditions have changed before anything is done. 

These considerations might appear to render our subject futile for discussion elsewhere, 
but this Institute of Architects is an exception to the rule of corporate bodies, in that it pro- 
fesses to have a conscience, which it exercises, however, on behalf of the public rather than 
for itself, and, therefore, in spite of omens, gives utterance to groans and warnings, and finds 
relief thereby. 

This Institute, at all events, exists under Royal patronage, not for the protection of the 
private interests of architects from unrestricted competition, but for the advancement of an 
art which creates a city out of the aggregate works of its members; therefore it may be 
claimed that the architectural effect of collective buildings is an especial charge of the corpo- 
rate body of architects. May the works of our members indeed express the character and 
attainment of the State in those liberal and refined interests which elevate a people ! 

Upon the superior commercial value of well-designed, wide streets and grand public 


spaces, compared with ill-arranged and ineffective ones, there can be no doubt. In London 
financial success has waited on the laying-out of Regent Street, and such thoroughfares as 


Moorgate and King William Streets and the Holborn Viaduct. 
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We also have this in our favour, that the contributing public views with a steady 
approval the creation of any manifest public improvement, and, provided that the result is 
pleasing to the eye and attains some practical end, contentedly pays up and forgets to 
grumble, believing that value has been cbtained for the money. There is some evidence, too, 
in the recent action of the County Council with regard to public spaces and the widening and 
connecting-up of thoroughfares, that the subject is interesting those who have the advance- 
ment of urban amenity at heart; while the recent creation of municipal organisations will 
develop local interest in the larger aspects of street architecture and stimulate emulation 
between the boroughs. 

It may be safely asserted that there are public spaces and centres of comparative archi- 
tectural interest and artistic value in each of the townships which now constitute London as a 
whole, and that from north to south, and from west to east, our city is dotted over with 
picturesque elements which some little attention, conservation, and perhaps improvement, may 
crystallise into characteristic and pleasing groups and arrangements. Reflection will, without 
the aid of maps or photographs, recall typical centres of locomotion and of concentration of 
traffic and buildings which have each a character only definable by its local London name. 

Tower Hill, before all others, has history, as well as artistic charm and dignity, and a 
large freedom of space and openness to the river, which account well for its being above all 
spots precious to intelligent Londoners. 

Smithfield has a large spaciousness, too, and splendidly characteristic markets, besides 
all the interest partly screened and revealed of its ancient priory and great hospital, not for- 
getting the mysteriousness of the subterranean roadway. 

King’s Cross has railway termini and restlessness, and the ragged landscape of the Kuston 
Road, when new so full of hope, but soon to be clarified and restored by resolute resolution of 
the Council. 

Whitechapel, with its old haymarket width, the shambles, and picturesquely situated 
modern church, suggests itself. 

St. George’s Circus is finely planned, and occupies the natural centre of London, as a 
look at the map will show, and has the noble Bethlehem Hospital beautifully placed near by ; 
but the Elephant and Castle is to Londoners more than any other spot characteristic of the 
Surrey side ; and Camberwell Green, Kennington Gate, and the site of the new Lambeth Town 
Hall at Brixton may all be instanced as differing greatly and conveying widely different 
impressions, each almost entirely accidental in origin, and, perhaps with the exception of 
St. George’s Circus, unplanned, or in ordinary acceptance unarchitectural, yet not truly so. 

This haphazard list may be taken as providing sufficient instances to show that each 
district or borough of London has opportunities for the conservation of the interest of public 
places and thoroughfares which are not far to seek for the exercise of local patriotism. 

It should be remarked that this accidental characterisation of districts has a value which 
the formal and regular arrangement dreamt of by many as necessary, and instanced in some 
Continental towns, cannot give. The gradual outward development of the great population that 
London has possessed during the past century has effected itself by stages that have created 
new centres of interest at each junction of highways, where churches (early in the century), 
railways (half way through), and town halls (latterly) have been placed. It does not indeed 
require local patriotism with rose-coloured glasses to see this; the open mind of a New 
Zealand artist—unfettered by the traditions of the architect of to-day—will appreciate the 
charm, and would blame the assembly which listened approvingly to emphatic dicta as to 
symmetrical regularity, squareness of proportion, and unbroken vistas through avenues of 
mansions. But the local patriot or the other-world artist can have his fill of this formality 
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if he wants it in London, for Westbourne Terrace, with its great width and length, despite 
its stucco, is not to be forgotten or lightly valued: for the ‘“ Stuecovia ” of the Londoner's 
Log-book has its fundamental dignities and scale in laying out, in spite of its surface hypo- 
crisies. 

London has other wider and greater beauties and demands than those of its district 
characteristics, for which we must ask attention; but before passing to them the value of the 
latent and inherent qualities of its local landscapes may be pressed home. It will be satis- 
factory to some of us for the future to view London street corners and public spaces with 
some other ideal than that they should be squared up at enormous expense and transformed 
into uncharacteristic and therefore uninteresting exercises in architectural geometry. We 
shall all desiderate a great increase of refinement, knowledge, and love of noble quality in the 
architecture of our street buildings, which is in many important instances at present sad 
evidence of the lack of definite artistic training among architects ; but we may, in spite of all, 
accept and rejoice in the romantic variety and native interest —and I am tempted to add beauty 
of the central spots or public places of the great London districts. My plea amounts to this, 
that owing to the general lack of artificiality or of a formal arrangement of the many features 
of interest in London street architecture a character has been created which has artistic value, 
and, generally speaking, London is now in no need of the services of Baron Haussmann to 
straighten her out. A recognition of the peculiar elements of the city’s landscapes will lead 
to that wise appreciation of liberty, and of practicability, which will not only save us from the 
personal annoyance of cherishing unattainable ideals, but will enable us to advise local public 
authorities as to the conservation of those elements of interest and picturesqueness which are 
valuable. 

But the interest of London’s planning and the laying-out of her public spaces is not that 
only of the smaller centres which cluster around her form. Turner in saying that London 
without St. Paul’s would not be London expressed what we all feel to be an almost obvious 
truth, so grandly has the magnificent form of Wren’s group identified itself with our semi- 
conscious realisation of the dignity and sufficiency of our citizenship and birthright in her ; 
nor is a little of this satisfactory sentiment due to the situation of the Cathedral iipon the 
outer sweep of the great river bend which revealed it of old to all who entered by the great 
waterway, sitting proudly on the steep but low hill near the banks, and still now is viewed 
impressively from the southern railway bridges which convey modern travellers from the 
Continent to London. Ina very real sense the laying-out and planning of London depend 
upon the sweep of the curves with which the river passes through her from the Palace of 
Greenwich to that of Fulham, and thus controls the direction of the main thoroughfares on 
both banks from east to west. We may indeed claim the Thames as a great formative 
influence on London as a whole, and accept its presence and impress upon the entire city as 
dominant, and again cease regretting that we have no Champs-Elysées, Unter den Linden, or 
Ringstrasse to glory in. 

London does not yet outgrow its river either in extent or scale. The northern and the 
southern hills of the Thames valley are still the natural boundaries both of her municipalities 
and fogs, while the bed of the stream is as of yore not yet overpowered by the greatest buildings 
which London has desired. We are able to add to our characterisation of the planning of the 
city the curved formation and proportions of the river, and neither the Seine, the Tiber, nor 


the Spree can make us envious. 

I have a suspicion that the world of Englishmen are scarcely yet alive to the imperial 
srandeur of the Thames EKmbankments, more worthy of admiration than any scheme of 
avenues or streets that the world at present holds ; and I do not think that we need fear that 
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the future achievement of Mr. McKim’s magnificent plan at Washington will deprive us of our 
boast. Public buildings and national monuments can be more splendidly placed upon the 
banks of a broad river than on any other class of site; and London, without the enormous 
expense of forming new roadways and clearing thickly occupied areas for the purpose, is in 
possession upon the Thames of a series of situations for grand buildings which should awaken 
the public conscience to the existence of the delights which the art of architecture has the 
power to reveal. 

Connected with the subject of the Embankments is that of the bridges-- certainly a more 
doubtful one for Londoners to be enthusiastic about. There are two distinct aspects of a 
bridge design : first, that of its width, proportion, and gradient as a thoroughfare viewed from 
above; and, secondly, that of its elevation viewed from below—that is, from the stream or 
Embankments. When the necessary new bridge at the Temple appears, may it be as fine as 
Westminster from above, and as beautiful as Waterloo from beneath. It will occupy a majestic 
site in the grand curve of the Embankment, so that its perspective will grow and radiate 
as it is approached, and with Somerset House between it and Waterloo Bridge, and the great 
Embankment walling below, may create a subject not unworthy of some new English 
Piranesi. 

The three or four awful railway bridges it is more difficult to be optimistic about 
one is tempted to sigh for tubes as solvents of the terror. If only electric traction had 
preceded steam, Greathead with his shield might have afforded protection to the engineering 
profession from many critical darts, and the public and the Thames Embankment from 
grievous and constant ‘“‘moral and intellectual damage.” The bridges of Hungerford, 
Blackfriars, and Cannon Street have no charming sound to the artist; they are felt to be 
interferences with the river, and in spite of all our professions of submission to common- 
sense practical requirements, the iron monsters will not reconcile themselves with the massive 
granite Embankments and yield to the architectural elements of the scene. They have their 
fascinating qualities, however, to which no lover of reality or of picturesqueness can be blind ; 
they are emphatic embodiments of nineteenth-century needs and economies—original and 
newborn without precedent or forebears—new in purpose, new in material, and new with 
many-sided novelty in constructive principle and design; also, grimly new in experimental 
ornamentation ; all these qualities are expressively there, and because of their unexpectedness 
confound the judgment of the hide-bound architectural purist who can digest nothing that is 
not rechauffé or admire nothing that is not pseudo-megalithie in character. The quality of 
rigidity of line, both horizontally and vertically, finds opportunity in an iron girder bridge 
just as motion and active force are implied by the graceful curves of reaily constructive 
masonry arches ; architects should bear in mind that iron bridges such as those mentioned 
have revived the almost abandoned expression of actual trabeated force in design. The con- 
comitants of a railway, the signal boxes, the moving lengths of trains, the locomotives with 
their filaments of steam all contribute to a picturesque interest which if not architectural is 
sufficiently popular—in these unesthetic days—to atone for and explain any want of polite- 
ness on the part of these girder bridges to the fine arts. In this place, however, we cherish 
the hope that the fashion for bringing steam railways into cities will soon be over, and that 
invisible tubes will supply all the needs of rapid urban locomotion. Proper masonry bridges 
will then replace the temporary and rusted-out toys of a past century, and provide for the 
accommodation of the now triumphant autocar across the river. It is, seriously, too late to 
lament the presence of the Thames railway bridges ; but how fine a series the termini of the 
three great southern lines, such as those which lie on the north of Euston and Marylebone 
Roads, would have been on the opposite bank, each approached by a fine passenger bridge from 
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the city shore. What a saving of time in locomotion, as the railway managers would be saved 
the problems of bridge crossing and re-crossing ; and what an enormous saving to the companies 
in the cost of city sites for the termini would not this belated reform have effected, with, 
above all, what an addition of architectural interest and beauty to the river! The Blackfriars 
railway bridge is the only one that accomplishes any purpose of through communication in 
crossing the part of the river near the heart of London—and, unfortunate though its presence 
must always be, one of such is better than three, and its mischiefs might have been alleviated 
by a more considerate design. 

A most special and peculiar charm of English landscape is its varied quality; the 
romantic dignity of the mountain scenery of the Lake District and of Scotland and Wales 
contrasting with the agricultural loveliness of the eastern and southern counties, while 
bleak moorlands and fenland expanses or scenes of rustic landscape, in which colleges and 
cathedrals combine, are as natural as either to England, the sea-bound beauty of which is a 
recognisable influence in our willing efforts to try and think imperially. 

London, too, has this special charm of varied effects, and while dwelling upon its charac- 
teristics with a view to their recognition and emphasis in the mental ideals which are 
presupposed by the word “ improvement,’ we must guard against being committed only to the 
accidental elements of picturesque freedom and the character of its districts, or to the natural 
charm and value of the river to the city. Our purview of art to-day can happily embrace with 
equal freedom the romantic as well as the classical, and therefore the artificial or scientific as 
well as the picturesque and accidental effects of street architecture. England, besides rustic 
natural landscape interspersed with architectural groups, has formal gardens of great sweet- 
ness; we gather by contrast zest for the avenue from the rural lane, and for the terraced 
garden from the hedgerow and village green. ‘The village greens and cross roads of London, 
say Mile End Waste or Paddington Green, are certainly not comparable in any term with the 
more formal joys of the Horse Guards’ Parade or Park Crescent, and the true Londoner may 
be satisfied, or specify needed improvements in each, without a narrow conformity either to 
geometrical or accidental beauty. 

It befits us, indeed, to reflect with pleasure upon the remains of the great period of the 
Regency, when London developed a West End that by its dignified style has given a title of 
aristocracy to a purely geographical definition. Contemplate the western frontier of London 
in the first quarter of the last century, from Regent’s Park southwards through Park Crescent 
and Langham Place. Note in passing how finely the portico of Marylebone Church was 
framed at York Gate, and how skilfully All Souls’ Church makes a victorious success of the 
hiatus between Portland Place and Regent Street. The admirable proportions of the series 
of groups of buildings in Regent Street to its width of 90 feet make it tolerably cheerful 
on a dull day—the height of the buildings being equal to about half the width of the street, 
instead of to the whole, as in our later efforts at street proportionment; the gentle curve at 
the northern, and the fuller sweep at the southern end in the continuous regularity of the 
quadrant, lead from circus to circus with a completeness of scheme and satisfactoriness of 
eifect that have not since been equalled in England. 

It is, of course, inevitable that the lapse of nearly a century should make inroads upon 
the completeness of any human scheme, and it is fruitless to deplore the inevitable alterations 
which renew the face of progressive cities periodically. Regent Street, however, has a special 
claim to be considered as a whole, for it is such. Its characteristic is harmonious complete- 
ness, with a sustained variety in its consistency which is doubtless the unexplained secret of 
its pleasantness. The whole street was laid out and built with a regal sense of dignified 
discipline, and it remains the property of the Crown. It is, therefore, greatly to be regretted 
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that latterly rebuilding has been permitted to take place, just as if the street had no harmony 
to be broken or special character of its own ; in fact, as if it were no more than Oxford Street 
or Westbourne Grove. 

Architects cannot forget the charm of the portico of Hanover Chapel, one of the rare 
but perfect works of Professor Cockerell, which so happily and innocently projected over the 
footway, supported by graceful towers, at the curved approach to Regent Circus. Nor can we 
but regard the reasons urged for its removal as being entirely insufficient, or find solace for 
our grief in the contrast to all its architectural virtues which now vauntingly occupies its 
site. On the eastern side of the street the harmony has been rudely disturbed as to 
architecture and scale by modern intrusions which it is only necessary to characterise as 
extraordinary instances of the blindness of responsible authority to artistic facts. Here is no 
abstract matter of taste or doubtful question of power to enforce a just objection ; the whole 
estate is still in the same permanent Crown freehold which originated and effected this finely 
architectural street ; no compelling circumstances have altered or depreciated its character ; 
commendation from all qualified to judge at home and abroad has not been showered 
unwillingly or grudgingly upon the noble qualities of London’s best thoroughfare; but the 
authority which made it has marred it; and a helpless, amazed and disappointed world of 
artists sees a meretricious vulgarity allowed to assert itself in triumphant possession and 
deface and spoil the character of the whole street. In view of the enormous labour and 
extent of the inception and accomplishment of the design of Regent Street, and of its value 
to London as a whole, it is not in sober truth too much to ask what reasons avail for not 
undertaking the modification and reconstruction of the recent monstrosities. Indeed, some 
complete design for preserving the proportions and character of the whole of this fine 
thoroughfare needs now to be taken in hand, in order that the inevitable effects of the 
shortening tenures under the original leases, in rebuilding, may be met without reducing the 
street to such a wreck of its former self as has been achieved at Piccadilly Circus. Any 
assurance that could be offered to this Institute that the pulling down already commenced in 
the Quadrant will not eventuate in spoiling the whole would be most welcome ; and if it can 
be given will be a hearty encouragement to those who hope, often in sad misgiving, that the 
credit which a due recognition of art can give even to a great Government has not been turned 
into the negative quality of discredit. Why should art lovers nowadays have such a natural 
dread of the interference of the British Government with fine buildings ? 

The lower portion of Regent Street and Waterloo Place itself are also in some danger of 
falling prey to partial rebuildings without unity of treatment as to proportion. The danger 
is in evidence already at the western corner of Pall Mall, where the modern design which has 
ventured itself suffers from comparison with the more refined and simpler design in the rest of 
the square. Londoners have expended some Philistinic wit upon the Crimea Memorial, but no 
one can deny the fineness of its monumental scale and the harmonious but quiet dignity of 
Waterloo Place itself. Is this also to be sacrificed? Should not the ordered system of its 
proportion be maintained with what extension at the angles may be demanded by the 
buildings of the crossing thoroughfare, but so that in any case the more important harmony 
of the square be retained? In the removal of St. Philip’s Church, Regent Street has been 
deprived of another refined and interesting front, which had been placed with full regard for 
the buildings opposite and the proportions of the adjoining blocks. What will follow on its 
site? Is Regent Street, S.W., altogether surrendered, and its consistency now worthless ? 
Will red brick and earthenware, as close by, again intrude, and proportion be disregarded as in 
York House ? 

Such querulous criticism would be worse than vain were it not that the architectural 
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principles which guided the original buildings are still existent, potent, and applicable. A 


sympathetic guiding hand in the interests of architecture as an art, at the source of approval 
of all rebuilding schemes, would be able to maintain the old tradition with sufficient liberality, 
allowing extensions which the changing nature of modern business demands, and we can hope 
ensure that the larger and better building which may now be demanded should not be deemed 
inconsistent, as it certainly is not, with finer but still harmonious architecture. 

But what of Piceadilly Circus ?—not indeed now a circus of little sins, but a painful example 
of how in decadent times the primeval disregard of order reasserts itself. Why should the 
symmetrical plan which was created and endured for scarcely half a century be made a mean- 
ingless laughing stock by ruthless disruption? The revelation of the latter art of the 
nineteenth century comprised by the Pavilion and the vista of Shaftesbury Avenue, enshrining 
as a jewel in a swine’s snout Mr. Gilbert's fountain, and by the comedy granite dome of the 
Strand Board of Works’ convenience, present altogether a contrast to the Quadrant, the 
County Fire Oftice, and the remains of the design of the Circus, that cries aloud for remedy. 
For our own sakes who have to live with it and endure it, for the sake of the generation now 
passing away who perpetrated it, for the sake of Regent Street itself as a source of future 
legitimate satisfaction to all London, and in the interest of modern Architecture herself, this 
absurd accumulation of mistakes should be courageously handled and removed.—Good traffic 
ways and fine streets are not antagonistic but cognate in idea, each in the hand of a 
capable architect combines into noble effects; convenience and beauty are both fundamental 
alike to the building, the street, and the city. The fear of traffic, and false economy in laying 
out Shaftesbury Avenue and the resulting sites, have spoilt Piccadilly Circus and dismembered 
Regent Street, though there are still capabilities in the ruins for renewing something of the 
completeness of scheme which has been lost, and of providing a fine public space here of 
which we need no longer be grievously ashamed. 

Our survey so far of the formal laying out of a great London street, and of its fate, is not 
encouraging to propaganda on behalf of this method of treating public spaces. An initial 
success needs maintaining, as the entire effect may be spoilt by the intrusion of a few 
unsystematic buildings ; the difficulties decrease when the number of buildings lessens, as in 
a great public place like Trafalgar Square, the two sides of which are important adjuncts to the 
dignity of the north side, the main lines and proportions of which should not be varied until 
the design of the whole is reconsidered. 

Whitehall and Parliament Square are decidedly growing in architectural interest and 
picturesque beauty ; the placing of great formal buildings upon a wide thoroughfare, having 
a slight general curve and some variation in width, is producing in the former some beautiful 
effects, while in the latter the charm of the Abbey against the southern light, and of the 
Houses of Parliament, with St. Margaret’s Church, so valuable a foil to its neighbours, 
increases by contrast with the very different buildings on the northern side ; and there is still 
a frontage waiting for some able designer to treat it worthily, on the western side behind the 
Canning Statue. 

Parliament Square in many ways is the public space of London, and its character has 
distinctly that peculiar speciality to its locale which we noted before to assert itself so 
interestingly throughout the capital. The picturesque and the formal combine; there is 
a scheme somewhere in it; but it does not obtrude or trouble the judgment. The principal 


architectural groups are medieval and modern Gothic in style, yet the spaciousness and formal 
direction of the bounding roadways is alien to Gothic ideals. Westminster Bridge just at hand 
vields further interesting effects on either river front, and varying groups of Embankment 
buildings ; but we cannot classify or deduce rules for the design of public spaces from the many 
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successes of this scene. London has become an adjective to define the subtle local peculiarity, 
the freedom of design, and the dominant sense of buildings sitting around the traffic 
thoroughfares and the river, instead of as elsewhere the roads being compelled between avenues 
of buildings and the river between walls. 

The placing of the finer classical buildings that London possesses, such as St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and the Royal Exchange, upon informal and somewhat random surroundings is 
worthy of remark. The architectural effect of their surroundings has become so thoroughly 
united with that of the buildings, that it is difficult to suppose St. Paul’s with a formal atrium 
like St. Peter’s, or the heart of the City a square in which the Bank and Royal Exchange duly 
support the Mansion House. 

St. Paul’s would not gain by removal from the quite wonderful piling up of buildings and 
spires which group with it, on its western approach, from Fleet Street through Ludgate Circus ; 
and the Royal Exchange, without its pell-mell of omnibuses and the accidental appearance of 
the Mansion House or the shy retirement of the Bank into the background, would not be in 
London at all; though for all this the group might have been spoilt by an inconsiderate 
treatment of the angle of Cornhill, as St. Paul’s Churchyard has not been improved by the 
trimming and flattening that has taken place on the south-west. 

It would appear that the success and character of London street planning depend upon 
the provision of a fine building upon a site and in surroundings that are not architecturally 
ideal, the natural tendency to picturesqueness in a crowded city making amends by artistic 
accidents for the lack of rule and restriction required in the surroundings. South Kensington, 
however, presents a whole modern estate of great and costly buildings, recently sprung up on 
roads of magnificent width, without any such totality of effect as could without much difficulty 
have been obtained, with the gardens on the north, Cromwell Road on the south, and Queen’s 
and Prince’s Gates west and east ; possibilities are suggested to the mind by these factors which 
the limited thoroughfares nearer the heart of the City forbid. The buildings include the costly 
and wonderful Albert Memorial, the Albert Hall, the Imperial Institute, the Natural History 
and the new Victoria and Albert Museums—which are of the first magnitude—and the two 
Colleges of Science, the City and Guilds Institute, the College of Music, and others are of 
impressive size. The estate, however, has been futilely subdivided by two cross roads, 
practically accommodating only two buildings apiece, and the rest are left to the outskirts, 
facing the surrounding stucco mansions. No earthly view of this fine accumulation of first-rate 
modern buildings is practicable ; one can only walk around by the area railings of the houses 
opposite and wonder whether the artistic revivalists who despised Nash and his works deserve 
any reputation but that of failure, and marvel at the survival of Governments that cannot see. 

But here tears are absolutely vain—there is no remedy. ‘The central avenue through the 
Exhibition grounds, which would have equally accommodated without waste or difficulty all 
the buildings and left remunerative frontages for more stucco mansions to complete Queen’s 
and Prince’s Gates, cannot now be; while the grand frontage to the new Victoria and Albert 
Museum has yet to be developed by a private syndicate of flat builders. Can there be any 
hope for modern London after this ? 

We turn eastwards to the Strand, hearing again a happy echo of London's river genius 
in its name, and find a great problem courageously originated and handled, but waiting for its 
fate at the hands of the builders. Full of problems indeed still. Can a street of such a 
width as 100 feet be fine if the sites and conditions are in character and scale with its breadth 
on one side of the street only ? Here is an initial question complicated by the presence of so 
satisfactory a building as Somerset House. The difficulties will vanish if the prescription of 
proportions from Regent Street be adopted here, and such a scale will not only give value 
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to the two lovely churches and to Somerset House, but a healthy freedom for light 
and air in a central block of London atmosphere. Impracticable financial conditions would 
appear to prevent this, but some sacrifice, and some completed scheme of fully considered 
design for the heights of the whole frontage, would almost bring the Strand to a completion 
which may fill Londoners with justifiable enthusiasm for their rulers, and the world with envy 
of our opportunity of so combining some living works of the past with those of the present, 
and which will survive to a future of national pride. London can afford to wait, and if not, 
to pay for, a scheme of buildings moderate in height at this crucial part of her system of 
thoroughfares. Upon the desirability of such a reasonable adaptation of the frontage line as 
will reveal any possible beauties of existing buildings or groups, there should be no question. 
It will be a needless disappointme nt to be deprived ot a good view of the charming western 
group of St. Clement Danes, and of much of the remarkable background of the towers at 
Temple Bar; the quotation of financial cost which treats the value of the sites affected as 
seriously suffering because the buildings would be pushed back a little without diminution of 
their frontage scarcely seems to afford sufticient reason for refusing the amendment. 

The whole scheme is so great that it needs a strong control of the proportion and design 
of the buildings to prevent its architectural failure. Of the earnest wish of the County 
Council to do all that it can to bring this about the Institute has no doubt, and steady 
insistence upon the importance of this opportunity may direct public attention to the need of 
strengthening the architectural grip which the Council proposes to exercise over its own sites. 
ie twentieth century should not be behind the Regency of 


] 
} 
i 


The London County Council of t 
a century ago in its capacity to bring a public work to a dignified conclusion. 

The consideration of our subject leads us naturally to look to the exercise of authority as 
necessary in all streets and public spaces laid out on formal and symmetrical principles for 
the preservation of the character of the whole, and for the prevention of self-assertive 
individualism to the detriment of general amenity. The exercise of such authority may be 
naturally modified and milder where unity of architectural effect does not already exist, or 
where it is not desirable to attempt it, as is the case in the vast majority of London 
buildings, and where not already possessed and exercised by the large leasehold estate offices 
to which London as a whole is indebted for the laying-out of a very large part of the most 
satisfactory public spaces and districts around its centre. This public artistic control could 
be most readily afforded by the County Council acting probably through an architectural 
committee of advice, whose judgment could be allowed to decide upon the cases where the 
public interest should demand some regularity of treatment or otherwise. 

The growth of London has already rendered necessary wider measures for improving exist- 
ing streets, and for enlarging and perfecting means of through communication which already 
partially exist. The widening of thoroughfares that have practically become main routes is 
naturally expensive and difficult, but I may be bold to express the hope that this Institute will 


throw no difficulty in the path of legislative measures which must issue in the increase of 


public amenity and health, and that'it will not allow the difficult questions of rights of property, 
connected with frontage lines, to narrow or limit its hearty sympathy with the efforts of the 
London County Council to widen, open, and improve for all architectural purposes the many 
streets that should be transformed into dignified thoroughfares. The proposals of the dratt 
bill of this year, now withdrawn, to increase the width of new streets from 40 to 50 feet, and 
the width between the buildings to 70 feet, is a distinct gain for all lovers of spaciousness and 
light, while the provision that, when expedient in the public interest, power is taken to widen 
streets up to 150 feet, is surely conceived with a regard for architectural effect that is of the 


ereatest Importance, and Which must command the support of every lover of London. 





) 
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From this still future advance in the application of enlightened principles to the 
planning of London streets, we will in conclusion remind ourselves that under the auspices of 
the King a great public space is being planned upon a scale and in a manner unknown to 
England for many years. As we have seen, London is singularly capable of varied treat- 
ment, and lends herself to picturesque accessories of formal design in street architecture, and 


though we have been compelled owing to the limits of time to restrict our subject, her very 


wonderful series of parks cannot be neglected in any sum of London’s public spaces. 
These interests combine in the Processional Road and Queen Victoria Memorial in Saint 


James’s Park which will add another and novel interest to the city. 
the scheme as a noble one, and the circumstances of affectionate 


As architects we regard 
memorial, which mark it 


as the conclusion of a great era in national life, make us also hope that it will issue in a 
renewed and enlightened interest in our city and the planning of its publie spaces. 


DISCUSSION. 


The President, Mr. Jonn Bencner, 


Mr. MALLOWS FREEMAN, K.C. [#7.A.| : Mr. 
President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I have the very 
greatest pleasure in moving a vote of thanks to 
the two gentlemen who have read before us the in- 
teresting Papers this evening-- Papers which have 
been, although a labour of love, a labour which has 
involved a great deal of preparation, and which | 
think, speaking for myself as a layman, have con- 
siderably extended the bounds of knowledge. I] 
could not help thinking that the tasks of the two 
ventlemen were unduly divided between them. 
The first gentleman had an exceedingly easy and 
delightful task. He plunged into the past; he 
recalled names which themselves are a delight to 
think of, and called up the pleasant days we 
have spent in the old cities which he put upon the 
sheet before you. But the second gentleman had 
amore difficult task. To take you for a personally 
conducted tour through Westbourne Grove, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Terrace, with a glance of 
Whitechapel, Soho, and Poplar, deserves the courage 
which only a member of this Institute would 
possess. I congratulate him on the wide and 
hopeful view which he took until near the last 
few sentences, for I really began to think that, after 
all, I was living in a city which was not so bad as 
we have been led to think. I think he was wise 
in one way, that while his colleague threw upon 
the sheet pictures of what he was talking about, 
the gentleman who read the second Paper abstained 
from doing so. Eloquence is a far more dazzling 
method on these occasions than the sheet; and | 
think that if he could have said, “ Here you behold 
Oxford and Cambridge Terrace, and there the High 
Street of Whitechapel,’ even his eloquence would 
have trembled on his lips. Apart from that, I do 
most entirely agree with one thing he said—and I 
think we very often do not make enough of it—and 


A.A., in the Chair. 

that is, that London has an advantage which per- 
haps no city in the world has had in a comparable 
degree, and that is the magnificence of the Thames 
which flows through it. If I wanted a foreigner to 
think that we are really a little better than we are 
generally described to be abroad, I should take 
him ona steamer up to Westminster Bridge, and 
onwards from that, pointing to the buildings on 
the right and the left, and I think he ought to be 
very favourably impressed. In the future we may 
have the advantage of leading him to the prow of 
the boat and pointing to the historical names 
which are going to be inscribed on the boats, and 
tell him that this is how the County Council 
educates us artistically and I was going to Say 
botanically, but that would not do. The Papers, 
as it seems to me, divide themselves into two 
questions : How are you going to regulate indi- 
vidual buildings? and, How are you going to 
regulate the streets ?—because they are really not 
the same things at all. As was pointed out by 
Professor Pite, you may have a street of most 
excellent proportions, and you may be entirely 
unable to stipulate that builders shall not put up 
something or other which is incongruous with 
its surroundings. I think we all deeply sympa- 
thise with the observations which he made about 
what is now taking place in the Quadrant, which 
is one of the most lamentable things that has 
happened in this connection in modern times. 
But how are you going to prevent it? You can 
only prevent it in one of two ways—either by 
having all the property State property, which is, 
I suppose, even in the present day, a somewhat 
Utopian idea; or, that you shall have such build- 
ing regulations as will oblige people to keep their 
buildings to a decent height. You cannot do 
more than that. You cannot possibly prescribe 
3D 
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and I am sure that this Institute would be 
the first to resent it—what the design of the 
new buildings is coing to be, and it 


uld not 
be a desirable thing if you could. ‘Then, again, 
take the question of the streets; I suppose now 
adays the first thing which comes upon everybody 
who is laying out streets is the desirability to 
vet quick and rapid transit, and that most de- 
testable of modern institutions, th 
is very largely responsible for it. 
ever you get a tramway 


tramway, 
Because ’ when- 
scheme, you always 


find a large portion of the scheme is for 
widening streets, takine off corners, and mak 
ing everything in one perfectly straight line, 
which is one of the most depressing things 
in this world. Another question referred to 
was that of the bridges. There, again, what are 
you to do? Who are responsible for allowing 


é 
those bridges to go up? Ultimately Parliament 1s 
responsible. Every Railway Bill 

before a Committee of Parliament 
the trouble to oppose it. I recollect that at the 
time the Charing Cross Bridge was being enlarged 
and extended, I ventured, in a mild and hesitating 
way, on behalf of the Metropolitan Board, to 
suggest that the railway company should be re 
quired to spend a little more money in 
a decent and ornamental structure. I noticed the 
Chairman seemed very much puzzled at what | 
Wits talking about, and at last he said, “ Are you 


come 


if anybody takes 





making it 






asking us to go into an wsthetic question?” | 
said, “ Yes, I was.’ and he said in reply, “ You 
need not go any further than that; let us go on 


to the next business.”’ t encouraging. 


[I do not know what it is, | seems to be 
something in the railway mind which is incapabl 
of understanding what a bridge ought to be. Soe 


time ago I was acting for a railway company which 


wished to construct a line thro igh : park which 
had a very beautiful drive to the mansion house, 
and we were very desirous of helping the owner in 


every possible way we could ; but in an evil hour the 
people who were acting for him, and who did not 
know the railway, put a clause into the Dill that 
they should put up an ornamental bridge, and that 
they should submit designs for it. Sir, they sub 


mitted designs, and 


that unfortunate man nearly 
committed suicide! The result, | believe, was 
that he offered a substantial sum to the railway 


not to put up an ornamental bridge, because their 
idea of an ornamental bridge was something twice 
as horrible as the ordinary bridge they would have 
put up. It occurs to me that t] i 

way in which we may consider this matter. I 
think it is very important and interesting to know 
that exactly the same state of thing 
deplore here is equally taking place it 
Continental city which one visits. If 
any city on the Continent, say Milan 
or Venice, or anywhere else, 
most perfect and 


pract ical 


ere 1S one 


s which we 
every large 
you 70 to 
, or Florence, 
you see this—the 
beautiful examples of street 
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architecture and street arrangement in the old town, 
and a fringe of buildings round that, where the 
town is supposed to be developing, which are too 
frightful for words. ‘Take, for instance, a place 
like Milan, with its barracks all round, where the 
people are lodged in these endless flats, and then 
the perfectly straight streets with arcades which 
are running through them. There is exactly the 
same thing taking place there. Take, for instance, 
the very bit in Florence which was referred to by 
the reader of the first Paper: within a few hundred 
yards of the most exquisite square that ever was 
created they have pulled down the old Fish Market, 
which was an equally beautiful place, and erected 
a thing which is worse than anything we have got 
in London, not merely in shape, but in decoration, 
in building, and in everything else. One is led to 
ask, Why is this epidemic of vulgarity and hideous- 
ness going on all over the world at the present 
» I think it is largely for this reason. If 
you go back and see what the constitution of the 
people who had the government of the cities in 
those days was, you find that the men of light and 
leading, the great architects, the great builders, the 
great painters of the day, were men who gave the 
advantage of their knowledge for the benefit of 
the community at large. You find that when a 
great church or anything else was built in those 
old towns, in nine eases out of ten the man who 
did that work was an intimate and vital part of 
the ruling power of the city. He was the leader 
of the guild; he often answered to some such 
quality as a mayor; he was a member, at any 
rate, of the town council, and he gave those people 
the advantage and assistance which his great 
knowledge authorised him to give; and they 
listened to him. But nowadays is it not too much 
the fault that those who have light and learning 
confine themselves to outside criticism? Veople 
are averse to the rough-and-tumble of municipal 
life, and the result is that people are put upon 
these authorities, be they councils or be they local 
authorities, or whatever they may be, who have 
not, Whether they wish it or not, the instruction 
and the knowledge to enable them to carry these 
things out. What I would suggest is that all 
these learned bodies should pass a sort of self- 
denying ordinance, and that they should take it 
in rotation to cast lots who should be decimated, 
so to speak; that a certain number of them should 
eo on to these Borough Councils and County 
Councils (I am speaking perfectly seriously) and 
these other bodies, and that they should use their 
influence, and by politely talking with these people 
try to bring them into a better frame of mind, 
which I am sure often proceeds from ignorance 
and from a lack of true knowledge. You know if 


time % 


you have been trying, according to your lights, 
however ignorant they may be, to get what you 
think is the best thing for the town, it does not 
put you in a particularly good humour to find a 
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flaming letter in the Standard or the Spectator 
denouncing you as a perfect pickpocket and idiot, 
written by gentlemen with all sorts of letters after 
their names, which are highly attractive to the 
persons who write the letters, but which do not 
please the men who read them. Instead of bring- 
ing these outside bombshells to bear upon these 
unfortunate bodies, if you would join them and 
softly lead them on into the better way, I still 
think we might have a return to the condition of 
the first Paper, and a little less of that described 
in the second. 

Mr. WALTER CRANE: I have very much 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks to the 
distinguished readers of the Papers, Mr. Simpson 
and Professor Pite. I can but say that I have 
been very deeply interested in the subject of the 
Papers ; and although to deal with such a subject 
after such authorities would need great preparation 

not to say being duly qualified as an architect 
I can only plead as an artist that I have been 
extremely interested in the planning of streets and 
the aspect which modern changes have given them. 
I came to hear Mr. Simpson’s Paper rather with 
the disposition that we should, as a general rule, 
be on sound principles by designing our squares or 
publie places on regular and definite if geometrical 
plans; but I feel now a little shaken in that view 
owing to the number of beautiful examples he has 
shown to the contrary. It seems to me that the 
actual shape of the square or Platz must a little 
depend on the character of the town and buildings 
which form its architectural framing. It struck me 
in some of the plans that possibly the original line 
taken by the streets might have arisen, perhaps, 
from the primitive pathway, like the old High 
Street in some of our villages, which nearly always 
has a beautiful line—in fact, any footpath has a 
good line. Take, for instance, my own neigh- 
bourhood of Kensington, where the little High 
Street until recently took an extremely beautiful 
and picturesque line (probably originally the track 
of the pack-horses) ; and although the buildings 
were of an exceedingly humble sort of character, 
as a rule it was a pleasant street. Modern ideas 
have now broken in, and we have enormous build- 
ings on one side, of every species of modern 
architecture—or building mechanisin—-with every 
excess in terra-cotta and plate glass, and so forth, 
and the line of the street is also destroyed. That 
is the principle we have gone on throughout 
London. We are simply making avenues for 
traftic ; and as traftic means trade, and as from the 
highest to the lowest in the country trade appears 
to be considered as the one object of life, I suppose 
we see the natural results. You clear only for 
traftic ; you accept the shortest way to your imme- 
diate purpose, and let the future take care of itself. 
The architectural results are only too obvious. 
I rather envy Professor Pite’s optimistic mood, 
while | fully recognise the largeness of his ideas 
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( 
and wish more power to him; and although he 
was on perfectly safe ground as a rule in his 
interesting excursion round London, he carefully 
avoided the suburbs. I think if there is anything 
that is destructive, not only to the beauty of 
London but to that of all our towns, it is the 
modern suburbs. We could manage to hold 
our heads up pretty well with our buildings and 
places in London; but what about the suburbs 
and the approaches to London? For, after all, 
the suburbs are much the biggest part of London 
now. I often wonder what the foreigner thinks 
when he is coming into London, and in passing 
through our suburbs sees the terrible squalor of 
the streets and the mean houses that everywhere 
meet the eye. Squalor alternating with preten- 
tiousness, one might say, has really destroyed the 
outskirts of London, as it has destroyed Oxford 
and many of the Continental cities in the same 
way. Of course we cannot go back. | think it 
was Evelyn who recommended in the expansion of 
London that they should preserve the original city 
by starting to build new London after the Great 
lire not nearer than within a circuit of ten miles, 
and it would have been a very good thing if his 
advice had been taken; it would have preserved 
oid London—that little gem from the Middle Ages 
which the old drawings show. Then, again, | 
fancy the whole interest of the present world is 
concentrated upon moving fast, and so it becomes 
au question of whether people in the future will 
stop long enough in the street to see what it is 
like, or have any time for architectural reflections. 
The thing is to get through it as quickly as pos- 
sible, and therefore a straight street is obviously 
useful. Irom the traffic point of view, however, 
Mr. Simpson has shown us that there are con- 
siderable risks of collisions on the modern plan. 
With regard to South Kensington I am rather 
impressed with the street of which the Imperial 
Institute forms one side, and the College of Science 
the other. It is from the modern point of view 
one of the finest things we have got. It is prac- 
tically the design of two of our ablest architects, 
and the architect on one side has shown considera- 
tion for the architect on the other by repeating 
two of his features in order to carry out a sort of 
re-echo and form a balance which is very seldom 
met with. The whole question of the expansion 
of London is so serious, with the old city rapidly 
disappearing and new streets and new buildings 
being erected almost before one knows it, that 
I wonder a great and powerful Institute like this 
does not have a permanent Committee sitting to 
deal with the questions of planning which have 
been so ably dealt with to-night. Really, Mr. 
Freeman hit the nail on the head when he pointed 
out the true and perhaps only remedy. There is 
one artist on the County Council, and the only 
way to remedy these matters is to get representa- 
tives of architecture upon these bodies, and fight 
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ty } 


the complex question of street 11} 
I do not think there is anything else to be done, 
unless, indeed, our municipal council would agree 


rovement out. 


7 


to appoint advisory councils on art and architec- 
ture. I am bound to say I think the tendency of 
the time is entirely against architectural beauty, 
and we shall probably go on as we are going on 
at present pending changes in our economic and 
social system; and if we do get any success it 
will come about in the way that we have got most 
of our successes in the past—by accident. 


Caprain F. IEMPHILL, of th L.C.C, Liu 


provements Committee: 1 think it might be of 
some use if this lunportant gathering ol wecehitects 
were to understand the views with which th 
County Council approached these subjects. Th 


two Papers have been most delightful and instruc 
tive, and as a member of the County Council I am 
very glad to have had the opportunity of coming 
here and listening to them. I feel that we have 
rather a difficult task on th County Counc, 
because we have to consider the public, and the 
public unfortunately are not always struck with 
that feeling for art which so wisely dominates this 
Institute. ‘I'he public are inclined to call us to 
account tor the amount of money We spend ; but in 
everything we have done we have not claimed to 
possess any knowledge of art. We have endea 
voured to get assistance and advice from those who 
are able to advise us, and it may be remembered 
in regard to the new thoroughfare from Holborn 
to the Strand that we considered the question very 
carefully and consulted very eminent architects 
about it. A remark has been made about the 
widening of the Strand, and the County Council 
has been condemned for not putting the frontage 
back. Asa member of the Lnprovements Com 
inittee and other committees connected with the 
subject, | can say that we all felt that the putting 
back of the frontage would be most desirable ; but 
the difficulty is that the cost would be +£800,000, 
and we felt that we were not justified in spending 
so large a sum. With regard to keeping down the 
heights of the buildings, of course it would be 
delightful to make the new buildings after the 
style of Somerset House and in agreement with 
the two fine churches there; but we have to get 
back avery large sum of money and to let the 
land to the best advantage. But what we have 
done is this: we have determined that no building 
shall be erected unless built with satisfactory 
material and according to designs which shall be 
approved, I think, at all events with regard to the 
buiidines that have been put up—ey. the new 
Gaiety buildings and the hotel alongside—acting 
under the advice of one of the most eminent archi- 
tects in the country—because we have rejected two 
or three plans that were submitted, and asked an 
architect to assist us with regard to this—the 
result will not, when the whole thing is tinished, 
be entirely unsuccessful. I might also say that 
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We sympathise with the gentleman who expressed 
a great Objection to terra-cotta, because, as far as 
we on the Improvements Committee are concerned, 
if we possibly can stop anything but plain brick 
and stone, we endeavour our best to do it. We 
may fail in that, but it is not from any want of 
desire for buildings in an artistic sense. Dut I 
think that this Institute could afford the Council 
very valuable assistance, which we should welcome 
very much, if some suggestion could be carried cut 
in regard to an Architectural Committee. dir 
William Richmond put down a notice to that effect, 
but there were difticulties in the method proposed, 
I do think, however, that the Council would heartily 
welcome any assistance which would help it. We 
do not pretend to be entirely artistic or entirely 
scientific. We did not claim that we knew every- 
thine in framing the Building Bill, with which | 
was rather largely connected, and a portion of 
which has been dropped for the present. On 
the contrary, we went everywhere and asked 
for assistance and advice, and I think the 
Council owes a very deep debt of gratitude to 
this Institute for the very valuable suggestions 
it offered, which we very carefully considered, 
and from which we derived very great assistance. 
We hope, further, that when we ask again in 
the future, as we shall do at a very early date, for 
their co-operation, we may receive that co-operation 
in the spirit with which we shall invite them 
to co-operate. With regard to members of this 
Institute coming on the County Council, I can only 
say that if they can face successfully the ordeal of an 
election—which is not altogether an unmixed joy, 
nor is it a position of unmixed joy to represent a 
constituency—if they will sacrifice themselves so 
far as to come on the Council, we who are 
members will heartily welcome them, and _ be 
delighted to have their assistance. And I imagine 
that the y could do no greater service to London 
than by so doing. I do not think I need speak on 
the subjects of the Papers; but I do feel, after 
seeing the pictures of ancient places shown on the 
screen, some doubt as to whether the conditions 
there would be suited to modern requirements. 
While we admire very much the beautiful archi- 
tecture created in those places, the conditions of 
the future will be somewhat different from those 
of the past ; and it is to the conditions of the future 
that | think the architect in London has to look, 
while embodying if he can the beautiful traditions 
of the part. 

Mr. H. V, LANCHESTER [4.): In support- 
ing the vote of thanks 1 must say that I feel 
and I daresay many of you feel—that we have 
rarely had the opportunity of hearing Papers so 
provocative of thought as the Papers we have had 
to-night. I came to the meeting with the idea that 
I should be able to pick holes here and there, but 
1 soon saw that that was an altogether mean way 
of looking at things, and that the vistas that were 
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opened up, both by Mr. Simpson and Professor 
Pite, afforded possibilities of thought on the sub- 
ject that were quite outside one’s range at the 
start. It strikes one on hearing these two 
Papers how much more there is of the subject 
that has not been dealt with. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Pite only just touched on the question of 
landscape, and then went away from it. That 
question, it seems to me, in conjunction with the 
question of the suburbs, to which Mr. Walter 
Crane referred, brings into one’s mind so much in 
which we fail where we ought to do very much 
better. In dealing with the extensions of our 
cities we rarely take into consideration the 
natural forms of the hills and the landscape that 
we have to deal with. I think it was the late 
George Gissing who referred to the suburban 
houses ‘* creeping like a disease over the country.” 
That always struck me as a very telling way of 
putting it. I must say I disagree with one of the 
speakers who said that Continental towns are 
going as badly as our own. I do not think 
so. They do take care that the roads shall, 
in some way, conform to the contours of 
the hills, and that the buildings shall really stand 
either against or on the hills, and not crawl up, 
step by step, roof over roof, until they get to the 
top, and then crawl ignominiously down again to 
the other side; and, therefore, that the buildings 
stand level and help the landscape, rather than 
injure it. There is another point worth consider- 
ing, viz. the gradation from the city into the 
country. Of course we are always shifting our 
boundaries ; the city is always extending. The 
city itself, the centre, may be at times (I do not 
say always) absolutely formal and apparently per- 
manent; but when you get right into the country 
you welcome the decay and picturesque effects that 
nature produces. How are you to bring yourself 
from the rigid and permanent to the picturesque, 
the beauties of decay and foliage, and the infor- 
mality of nature? That is a big problem, and it 
would make the subject for a good Paper to deal 
with the gradual and natural extension from the 
heart of the city to the absolutely natural beauties 
of the country. Professor Pite dealt with a side 
issue, which I think it would be well for us to 
take to heart—namely, that we should consider 
carefully the peculiarities of its position before we 
design a building. I am afraid that too often we do 
not consider the exact view of a building in 
a town; we are pretty good at it in the country, 
but in a town we are too apt not to consider 
the various vistas we can get of a building up 
this and that street before we decide on the 
exact form of its design. With regard to the 
impossibility of maintaining the elevation, or 
the front of a building when it is an important 
factor in the design of a street, that problem 
has been solved in the Place de l’Opéra at Paris. 
There the design of the buildings is absolutely 
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settled, and it cannot, without an Act of Par- 
liament, be altered in any way. I do not see 
why we cannot do the same thing in Regent 
Street. Another speaker referred to the possibility 
of gentlemen of light and learning getting on the 
county councils and other municipal bodies. It is 
very complimentary to our Institute to be included, 
and I hope we appreciate it; but I must say I do 
not think it is likely that members of an artistic 
profession will be sufficiently popular with the 
general public to get elected. I think they ought 
to be co-opted on to such bodies. 

THe PRESIDENT: There have been some 
very interesting points raised this evening. One 
of these Mr. Simpson has mentioned—viz. that 
foreign Governments in dealing with the laying- 
out of public places are guided by artists; that 
committees, consisting of artists, sculptors, and 
painters, are invariably employed, and in fact 
control the various alterations which they have 
initiated. Another very important matter is that 
there is a good deal of literary contribution for 
the guidance and help of the municipal authorities 
abroad ; an example, I think, which we might well 
follow in this country. As Mr. Simpson pointed 
out, the Signoria of Florence took many years to 
form, and many generations of great artists to plan ; 
yet it would be possible for one engineer in less 
than a week to destroy all that! Mr. Simpson 
spoke of some of the sites of the open spaces he 
has shown us this evening as probably being 
formed to suit the buildings already there. Might 
we not also infer that the result may be attributed 
to the architect who has put up a building suit- 
able to that particular site; that it was, in fact, 
the building that was put up afterwards to suit 
the site, not the site that was formed for the 
building? There is no doubt that improvements 
could be made in several sites in this country by 
opening up and developing them, by widening out 
certain places ; but this should only be done under 
the guidance and control of an Artistic Committee. 
No doubt many of these places were market-places 
originally, and the centres were left open for the 
market meetings. We have many such places in 
this country, and very fine some of them are 
Norwich, for instance, and the Cambridge market- 
place, with its fountain at the side. Professor 
Pite has dealt more particularly with London, and 
has mentioned many open spaces that exist in the 
various boroughs around. In many of the despised 
suburbs where these little spaces are found they 
could be developed and opened up by the municipal 
authorities ; and itis important that these authori- 
ties should have in their possession some papers 
and instructions as to the methods of laying out 
sites. No doubt, as he has pointed out, they 
would vie with one another, and endeavour to 
make their borough superior to its neighbours. 
In that direction a great improvement can be 
brought about by municipal bodies. As Mr. 
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Lanchester has hinted, we must deal with cities 
as we do with gardens ; that is to say, if London 
is a forest or wilderness of houses, there must 
be certain central places near our important 
buildings which should be more formally treated, 


like the formal garden near the house. But it 
would be a mistake to develop the idea too 
freely. I think that was why formal gardens 


failed: they were developed to such an extent 
that people came to despise them. Their avenues 
were extended for miles, and the whole country 
was brought into subservience made a 
huge garden, whereas it would have been much 
better to keep to the more formal methods near 
the house only. And so in the city. Our principal 
State buildings, museums, and other places should 
be treated with formal surroundings and dignified 
approaches. In that way the outskirts and th 
surrounding buildings might go off into the forest 
and wilderness, and be allowed to form a good and 
useful contrast to the more formal operations, 
which should not be extended to any great distance. 
I think such cities as Bath, for instance, indicat 
what might be done in the way of formally treating 
small portions, not too extended, just as our atten 
tion has been drawn to Portland Place and Regent 
Street, where everything is kept to a sort of uniform 
scale and proper balance. As some remarks have 
been made with regard to Regent Street and Picca- 
dilly Circus, I think I may say, without betraying 
any confidence, that the matter is under considera 
tion in official circles, and it is very unlikely that 
such mistakes and blunders as have already 
occurred in Regent Street will occur again. It 
has been determined, I believe, that there shall be 
a proper design which shall be adhered to ; that the 
beautiful line of the Quadrant shall be retained, 
and that whatever buildings are put up will be 
upon a recognised scheme, and the conditions be 
rigidly watched, and carried out under proper 
supervision. Piccadilly Circus is also under con 
sideration, and there is a possibility that, in due 
time, of course—these things cannot be done 
immediately —it will be satisfactorily planned and 
eventually carried out. 

Mr. JOHN W. SIMPSON, in replying, said: The 
remarks of Mr. Freeman and of Mr. Walter Crane 
were suchas to give ground for considerable thought. 
The proposal that the architects and artists who 
are interested in these matters should take seats 
upon the county councils and borough councils, 
and the various bodies who have to deal with such 
matters, is a very gratifying one, except, perhaps, 
to the artists concerned ; but I do not think, after 
all, that is the proper solution of the problem. 
As far as this Institute is concerned, we have 
already many of our members sitting on borough 
councils and similar bodies. The trouble that arises 
is generally this, that artistic schemes and con- 
ceptions of all kinds are promulgated by the 
hears about them ; 


and 


authorities before the artist 
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and when he is invited to deal with them the 
conditions are so rigidly laid down, and so for- 
mally fixed, that his scope is very limited indeed. 
If the bodies who are dealing with public im- 
provements would remember that absolutely the 
first necessity for obtaining a good plan or a good 
scheme is to get a good architect, I think the 
schemes would be very much more successful than 
they are. I was very much struck by Mr. Walter 
Crane’s remarks about South Kensington. He 
appreciates the arrangement of the Imperial Insti- 
tute, the Royal College of Science, and the Natural 
History Museum. Well, Ido not. I have often 
thought what an opportunity has been missed 
there. If the Imperial Institute had been left 
quite properly where it is now, and the Natural 
History Museum had, instead of running parallel 
to it, been placed at right angles to it—say at the 


west side—and the Royal College of Science, 
instead of running parallel had been placed 
parallel to the east side against Exhibition 


Road, what a magnificent place we should have 
had in the centre, with the Imperial Institute at 
the end of these two magnificent buildings, one on 
each side, and a road running across the end of 
the place! It seems to me that a great opportunity 
has been missed there. It has been treated merely 
as a suburban building site. Iam sorry to have 
to agree with Professor Pite. One of the great 
pleasures that I promised myself this evening was 
that Mr. Pite’s Paper would probably take an 
entirely opposite line to mine, and that I should 
have had the pleasure of discussing it afterwards 
with him; but unfortunately he has gone very 
much upon the same lines as I have myself— 
which is very gratifying to me. His suggestion 
that the river is an excellent vantage ground for 
our statues and monuments and public buildings 
is to me an exceedingly delightful one. It seems 
to me that as we have there such a centre point 
as the Forum in the ancient cities gave for the 
publie buildings of such cities—that as we have a 
river naturally running through it, let us display 
our buildings and monuments on that site. We 
cannot have them effective if we have them gene- 
rally and loosely distributed all over the city. 
They must be grouped if they are going to be fine 
and get their full effect. 

ProressorR BERESFORD PITE, in respond- 
ing to the vote of thanks, said: I should like to 
say a word with regard to the lantern slides, that, 
as it has been well remarked, out of the Royal 
Acadeiny in every year you can make a more satis- 
factory exhibition than was ever produced at the 
Grosvenor Gallery or New Gallery by a process of 
further selection ; so I believe that out of London, 
if you were to take the buildings, you would get a 
more interesting and charming selection of build- 
ings than you could get out of any other foreign 
capital. When I see packets of postcards and 
illustrated photographic books exhibited in the 
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shop windows, the idea of how charming those 
views are is confirmed. If we can get rid of the 
old Philistinic idea that because a thing is in 
London it is not worth looking at, and that 
because London is not Rome or Paris or Venice, 
London is an uninteresting place, we shall be 
going a long way towards removing the not cheery 
pessimism with which all of us regard it. With 
reference to Regent Street, the announcement that 
you have made, Sir, this evening, is one of very 
great importance, and one which I am sure will 
give a great deal of satisfaction to this Insti- 
tute, namely, the statement that the import- 
ance of not sacrificing the beauties of the Quadrant 
is being considered, and also the ray of hope you 
gave with regard to the peccadilloes of Piccadilly. 
With regard to the Strand improvements I am 
sure the difticulties of the County Council are 
understood here, and that the efforts they have 
made are cordially appreciated ; and that especially 
in those Gaiety blocks we have to be thankful for 
the mercy with which we have been treated. But 
it is only, I venture to think, because we have not 


refrained from persistently drawing attention 
to the problem. Let us continue to draw atten- 
tion, lest Somerset House and lest the two 


churches be overtowered by a continuation of that 
Gaiety block. The Gaiety block is very fine and 
dignified by itself. But it will not be so to the 
churches when they are overshadowed by such a 
height. Let us hammer at this until we are success- 
ful in getting our requirements. As to the £300,000, 
we do not quite understand it; we do not quite 
see, if the frontage remains the same, how that 
enormous sum of money can be lost. The Ex- 
chequer officials, I think, are carrying too much 
weight with artistic members of the County Council 
on that subject. I hope that the latter will stiffen 
their backs. With regard to the suburbs, our suburbs 
have earned their name because people who come 
to London never see them except from a railway — 
that is the sheer English of it. With the revival 
of motor cars, the dismissal of tramlines in favour 
of motor omnibuses and the railway, the suburbs 
will have alittle chance. But the suburbs are not 
so bad after all; take, for instance, Stoke Newing- 
ton Green; or after you have gone through the 
squalor of Kingsland Road and get on t> Stam- 
ford Hill at the far end, or the charming spaces 
down by Hackney Marshes, which are altogether 
interesting and jolly. If you only know Stratford 
by the smells from the Great Eastern Railway, you 
misjudge the locality in that direction. The place 
in front of Stratford Town Hall and its church is 
delightfully fine, and there is the old parish 
church at the back. If you look for the interest, 
the interest is there. If you make up your mind 
that you are going to be uninterested you are 
likely to be disappointed ; but I hope your disap- 
pointment has been alleviated to-night. 
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CHRONICLE. 
Public Works and Municipal Officials. 


The Times of the 6th inst. devotes two columns 
to a special article entitled “ Architects and Public 
Works.” The writer has taken for his text the 
memorial addressed by the Council of the Institute 
last November to the various County Councils, 
Municipal Councils, and District Councils of the 
United Kingdom with reference to the growing 
practice of municipal authorities entrusting archi- 
tectural work to their paid officials. The case is 
put temperately enough for the architects ; but, as 
the writer states, when the whole body of archi- 
tects of Great Britain who acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and of its Allied Societies—representing about 
3,500 members—send forth their protest against 
the prevailing practice, it may be taken that there 
is something serious amiss, and that the situation 
calls for careful consideration. Summarising the 
main points of the grievance, the writer says that 
“owing to the defective and ill-judged systems in 
vogue, bad or uninteresting architecture is con- 
tinually being produced, the public taste is lowered, 
economy is not effected, men untrained as archi- 
tects are constantly employed for public works, or, 
when salaried official architects are engaged, they 
are prevented by the nature of their employment 
from devoting proper attention to the buildings they 
are charged to erect. The dignity of the profession 
is assailed, and the well-being of non-ofticial archi- 
tects practising in the towns and cities of the 
United Kingdom is seriously affected.” It is not 
an unreasonable demand that the business of a 
department should be restricted to its proper 
functions—that is to say, to the management of 
corporation property and examination of and report 
on building plans—so as to ensure due observance 
of the by-laws. The concluding sentences of the 
article show that the writer fully endorses the 
architects’ protest. “It may be accepted,’ he 
says, “that the prevailing system and lack of 
system is injuring, and will continue to injure, 
the architectural profession, and it will exclude 
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the class of men most required to maintain and 
raise the standard of architectural achievement. 
It does not produce economical work, it cannot 
produce artistic work, and it is subversive of the 
interests of the individual, fron whom the 
new thine and the original thing invariably 
derived.” 


The Ownership of Drawings Case. 


The Court of Appeal have upheld Mr. Justice 
Ridley’s decision in (Gibson vy. 1 that an archi 
tect has no property in the plans he has prepared 
for a building, and have affirmed that they belong to 
the building owner. The Court examined the cass 
of Kbdy Vv. MeGe wai, € mncluded that lt Was cood 
law, and decided to follow it. The Master of the 
Rolls, in delivering judgment, said that the prineipl 
on which counsel relied in support of the alleged 
right of an architect to retain plans was that the 
wrchitect’s contract was not for the sale 
of a chattel, but for work and labour, and that th 
contract was performed when he had superintended 
the building of the house. H Lordship pro 
ceeded to inquire whether that principl 
volved in Hhd yv. McGowan? There th 
was an architect who had been employed by the 
defendant to prepare plans and get tenders for a 
vicarage. The payment was to be 5 per cent. on 
money expended if the vicar completed ; 
if tenders were obtained and work not commenced, 
3 per cent. on the estimated cost; if no invitations 
for tenders issued, 25 per cent. The plans were 
prepared, but the defendant changed his mind and 
declined to proceed, and wrote to the plaintiff 
offering to pay, and asking for the plans. The 
architect declined to give up the plans, but sued 
for payment, and set up a custom among architects 
to retain their plans if the work was not proceeded 
with. It was held by the Court of Exchequer that 
such custom, even if proved, would be unreason- 
able, and that the defendant need not pay for the 
plans unless he got them, The Master of th 
Rolls said that in his opinion the principle relied 
on by counsel for the just as 
much involved in that case as in this. If the 
custom had been justified in that case, it must 
have been justified on the same contention as 
that on which it was to justify it here. 
If the custom was bad in one se it must be 
equally bad in the other. The decision seemed to 
him to be good law, and he thought they ought to 
follow it.—The other Judges of the Court were of 
the same opinion, and the appeal was dismissed. 
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Past Presidents’ Portraits.* 

The presentation of the portrait of Sir William 
Emerson, which has been painted by Mr. J. J. 
Shannon, R.A. [H.A.|, will shortly take 
The portrait of Sir Aston Webb, R.A,, 
painted by Mr. Solomon J, Solomon, A.R.. 
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London Building Acts Amendment. 


The London County Council propose to intro- 
duce an Amendment Bill in the Session of 1906. 
Copies of the Bill, prepared by the L.C.C. Parlia- 
mentary Committee, showing the effect of the 
London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill, 1905, 
on the existing Acts are to be sent by the L.C.C. 
to the Corporation of the City of London, the 
councils of the metropolitan boroughs, and the 
various professional and other bodies concerned, 
With an intimation that the L.C.C. will be glad to 
be acquainted before 10th June 1905 with any 
observations they may make on the suggested 
amendments to the Acts. 


The R.I.B.A. Annual Dinner. 


The Annual Dinner of the Institute will take 
place this year on Friday, the 13th October, at New- 
castle, under the auspices of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association. <A two or three days’ visit of 
the Institute on the occasion is in contemplation. 


The French Archeological Congress at Beauvais. 

The Société Francaise d’Archéologie announce 
that the annual congress (the 72nd) held under 
their auspices will take place this year at Beauvais 
(Oise) from the 20th to the 28th June. The 
programme, a copy of which has been sent to the 
Institute, is a very full and varied one, the sub- 
jects to be brought forward ranging from the 


remains of prehistoric Gaul in the Beauvais 
country down to the arts and crafts of that 
region in the late Medieval period. The fol- 


lowing are a few of the architectural items: 


Quelles sont les églises de la région qu’on peut faire 
remonter au XI° siecle ? 

Ktudier les origines de la vofite d’ogives et de larehitee- 
ture gothique dans le bassin de l’Oise, la sculpture et les 
clochers du XII* siécle.—Histoire archéologique de la 
cathédrale de Senlis.—Monographie de lVéglise de Saint 
Leu-d'Esserent. 

Etudier Véecole gothique de l’Ile-de-France au XIII 
siécle, la tlore monumentale, lorigine des arcs-boutants et 
leur structure au chevet de la cathédrale de Beauvais. 
Présenter la monographie et les relevés V’une église rurale 
1 ou gothique. 

Dégager les larchitecture religieuse en 
Picardie au XVI° siécle en montrant la persistance du style 
cothique flamboyant. 

Décrire les chateaux forts de la région, relever leur plan 
et reconstituer les enceintes des villes et des bourgs au 
Monographie des chateaux de Gisors, de 
Senlis, de Montépilloy et de Vez. 


romiane 


caractéres de 


moyen ige. 


Besides places in the immediate neighbourhood, 
excursions have been arranged by rail or road to the 
following : Marissel, Bury, and Cambronne ; Gisors 
and Saint-Gerner; Senlis; Saint-Leu-d’Esserent ; 
Vez and Morienval; Ourscamp and Noyon. The 
subscription to the Congress is 15 francs. Each 
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subscriber receives a volume of photogravures and 
plates, with the guides to the excursions, reports of 
meetings, papers, kc. The Congress banquet will be 
held at the Hotel d’Angleterre, Beauvais, on the 
25th June; and the Municipal Council will hold a 
reception of subscribers at the Hotel de Ville on 
the following day. Subscribers to the Congress 
have the privilege of travelling on the French 
lines to and from Beauvais at half the ordinary 
fares. Subscription forms and programmes, on 
which are given particulars of the hotels in the 
district and their charges, may be obtained from 
the Secretary of the Société, M. Raymond Cheval- 
lier, Bois-de-Lihus, par Estrées-Saint-Denis (Oise). 
To secure the reduced fare application must be 
made for tickets not later than 20th May. 


The late Frederick S. Waller 2.}.. 


Frederick Sandham Waller, who died on the 
22nd ult. at the age of eighty-two years, was 
elected a Fellow of the Institute in 1856, and was 
placed on the list of Retired Fellows in 1900. He 
was at one time in partnership with the late 
Mr. Thomas Fuljames, of Gloucester. For many 
years he had charge of Gloucester Cathedral, and 
he was associated with the late Sir Gilbert Scott 
and Mr. John Pearson, R.A., on the restorations 
carried out from time to time. He was also largely 
associated with church restoration in the diocese 
and elsewhere. At the meeting of the Institute 
last Monday, on the motion of the Hen. Secretary, 
a vote of condolence with the relatives of the 
deceased was passed. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE FLOORS. 
35 Lincoli’s Inn Fields, 5th April 1905. 
To the Editor, JourNAL R.LB.A. 

Srr,—I desire to call attention to a matter of 
considerable interest to those of us in whose 
practice the construction of fire-proof floors or 
the use of reinforced concrete are matters of fre- 
quent occurrence, 

If we desire to use any but the simplest and 
most old-fashioned form of floor, it is usual to en- 
trust the work to a specialist in reinforced con- 
crete construction, who makes his own calculation 
for strength and fixes the necessary thicknesses 
of floors, width and depth of beams, amount of 
metal reinforcement, «e. 

He of course gives an undertaking that his 
floors or pillars or walls will carry safely the 
specified loads ; but the final responsibility in case 
of failure lies with the architect who employed 
him, and it would be but a poor defence to point 
to the guarantee if no care had been exercised to 
test the accuracy of the expert’s calculations. 
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Now there are many methods of calculating the 
strength of reinforced concrete structures, differing 
greatly from each other in the results. 

In this country, I am sorry to say, the experts, 
generally speaking, have very little scientific 
knowledge or training, and as few experiments are 
made or published here that little is not much 
supplemented by empirical rules based on actual 
results. 

In America and on the continent of Kurope 
there are many experimenters constantly employed 
in research whose results are studied and utilised 
by working constructors. But the need there of a 
method generally accepted as neither too rash nor 
too cautious has made itself felt. The Prussian 
Government has issued a series of regulations 
dealing with the materials and preparation of the 
concrete, and fixing simple rules for the propor- 
tioning of the various parts, together with clearly 
expressed examples of the use of these rules. A 
committee of architects and engineers in Austria 
have prepared a similar document; and in 
America a committee of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers in conjunction with various other bodies 
are at work, I believe, on the same project. 

I wish to suggest to the Council and to my 
fellow members the advisability of this Institute 
(possibly in conjunction with the Institution of 
Civil Engineers) appointing a special committee to 
prepare a standard specification for reinforced con- 
crete work, and rules illustrated by examples for 
proportioning the various parts of such structures. 

Reinforced concrete is coming rapidly into use, 
and when we get beams of that material up to 
50 feet span, carrying heavy weights, no light re- 
sponsibility rests on the architect. 

At present there are no rules which are 
generally accepted or which possess any special 
sanction and authority, and I am convinced that 
such a document as I suggest this Institute should 
prepare would be of exceeding value to all who 
use the new material and methods.—I am, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 


Witu1am Duyn [F’]. 
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The Principles of Planning: an Analytical Treatise for 
the use of Architects and others. By Perey L. Marks. 
Illustrated by 150 Plans of vai s Types of Build 
ings, chiefly of executed Works by emineo odern 
Architects. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
80. Lond. 1905. Price 8s. 6d. net B. T. Ba sford, 


94 High Holborn, W.C. 

Mr. Marks’s book is on an extremely interesting 
subject, and he has approached it with evident 
enthusiasm. He is best when dealing with small 
buildings; but this is only natural when the siz 
of the book is taken intoaccount. It is manifestly 
impossible to treat adequately a number of large 
and complex buildings of different kinds, together 
with smaller ones, in 200 pages of letterpress. 
Some subjects it would have been better perhaps 
to have omitted altogether. Two half-pages, for in- 
stance, given to Government offices and Parliament 
Houses cannot contain more than very general 
information. Other subjects might well have 
been treated more in detail, and portions of 
buildings given rather than complete plans. This 
has been done in a few instances. Thus, an illus- 
tration is given of the plan of one of the wards in 
the Infirmary, Cardiff, together with a plan to a 
smaller scale of the whole building. 

Mr. Marks deals very fully with plans of houses 
of medium size, and presents many interesting 
suggestions for positions of doors, windows, fire- 
places, tc. in rooms of different shapes. He also 
gives a list of sizes for various rooms. ‘This is 
always a difficult thing to do, as circumstances 
alter cases so tremendously. Some of the mini- 
mum sizes given are decidedly misleading. It 
may be possible to get all the furniture necessary 
into a kitchen 11 by 10 feet; but such space pro- 
vides uncommonly little room for the servants, 
who have to work, and probably live, there. A 
best bedroom, 13 by 11 feet, is a very poor “ best” ; 
and 9 by 8 feet for “other”? bedruoms is un- 
comfortably small. Again, 21 by 18 feet is a bad 
size to suggest as a minimum for a billiard-room. 
It will not take a full-size table (and nobody wants 
to play on a three-quarter table), whereas 22 by 16 
will take one at a pinch, and yet is a smaller room. 

The disadvantage of a book devoted exclusively 
to planning is that in many examples one feels the 
need of explanatory sections. In some instances, 
no doubt, sections are not necessary, but in others 
a plan has little value without them; and although 
sections would have increased the size of the book, 
they would also have considerably increased its 
value, 

The new edition is, in many respects, a great 
advance on the first. The number of plates is 
nearly doubled, scales are added where formerly 
there were none, and the new plans given include 
those of the Gaiety Theatre, Lord Windsor’s town 
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house, the Colchester Town Hall, Carlton Hotel, 
&e. The table of memoranda appended contains 
a considerable amount of information on many 
points of interest. The arrangement followed 
throughout by which the genera! requirements to 
be observed in the planning of buildings of 
different kinds are given first as headings is an 
excellent one, and these introductory remarks, 
together with the plans, form the most valuable 
part of Mr. Marks’s book.—I*. M. Simpson. 


PLENUM VENTILATION. 

The Plenum or Propulsion System of Heating and Venti- 
lation. By Harold Griffiths, A.R.IBA., F.S.L, 
A.M.1.C.E., de. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. "Simpkin, Marshall, 
& Co., 8 Craig’s Court, S.W. 

Having regard to the conflicting views which 
exist on this important subject, the appearance of 
a handy treatise is acceptable and opportune. 
Although the work of a partisan, its claims are 
dealt with in a moderate way. 

Ventilation is defined as “change of atmo- 
sphere,’ and its sine qua non as being “ without 
draughts, and filtered.’’ Natural ventilation is 
first briefly described, and the conservatism of this 
veneration in its adherence to the open fire and 
fenestral system commented on, and a list of its 
defects is given. This conservatism, of course, 
applies to its use in apartments, and chiefly in 
Kngland; while the expediency of a mechanical 
system like plenum more especially affects public 
buildings, and is of universal interest. Manifestly, 
as the author puts it, “the busy architect has not 
the time to study the collateral sciences which are 
bound up in the subject,” notwithstanding the 
general belief that he must intuitively be familiar 
with the circle of the sciences. The author tells 
us his aim is “to bridge the gap between expert 
knowledge and no knowledge at all.” 

“Plenum ventilation’’ is described as the pro- 
pelling by means of mechanical power screened 
and kumiditied air (heated when necessary) along 
horizontal ducts through vertical flues, discharging 
it into rooms, circulating it throughout the same, 
and passing it through extract ventilators to the 
open ar. 

In the fourteen chapters into which the ninety- 
four pages of text are divided we get suggestions 
as to the best positions for engine, pumps, boilers, 
propellers, &c., and a comparison of the several 
methods of propulsion, viz. steam, gas, and elec- 
tricity, with the proper rate of speed. The air 
purifiers—canvas, coke, fibre (fixed and revolving), 
cylindrical and mist screens—are briefly compared. 
Ducts and flues, heating batteries, changes of air 
and velocities, dust, leakages, and cost are dis- 
cussed. An estimate for a complete installation 
for a building to accommodate 1,200 workpeople 
is given, the first cost of which comes out ad- 


mittedly at double what a hot-water apparatus on 
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the natural system would do, but whose mainte- 
nance is put at a ratio of about 5 to 3. The 
luxury of fresh warm air, however, is claimed as 
tle quid pro quo of the extra cost. 

On the very vital point of advisability of a 
duplicate plant the author says it is not necessary 
if the system is well designed, unless working night 
and day, when he considers it absolutely necessary. 
No actual instances are given of existing buildings 
with the first cost and that of upkeep. Advertise- 
ment of any particular contractor is very properly 
avoided. There are casual references passim to a 
few public buildings, not always commendatory of 
the details, which are of the utmost importance, 
as they involve the first principles of ventilation. 
At all events, we are told, a counsel of perfection 
must not be looked for. 

The author’s model specification describes and 
fixes the positions of intake, velocity of delivery, 
boilers, engine, motor air purifiers, humidifiers, 
propellers, ducts, flues, air inlets, extracts, heating 
batteries, &c. A chapter on testing follows. 

What is doubtless a drawback to the system is 
the dictum made clear by the author, that “win- 
dows and doors should be kept closed, otherwise 
proper circulation is interfered with.”” We shall 
probably be told that in public buildings and in 
hospitals for which it is adapted windows in a 
well-ventilated hall or ward need not be opened, 
and the occasional opening of doors once the 
audience in the former is settled would be of little 
objection. Risk of fire is said to be reduced to a 
minimum, and dust practically eliminated, inas- 
much as dust will not in sweeping rise more than 
3 feet above the floor, and is at once drawn 
through the outlet. 

The opinion of many others besides the reviewer 
is that plenum reverses the order of nature. The 
author discards this view as being incorrect, and 
asserts that CO, and other constituents of vitiated 
air as soon as created (italics the writer’s) are 
heavier and fall; ergo, low outlets and high inlets 
are the proper expedients, and that by using the 
latter the pure air gets to the nostrils and lungs 
before it passes over the body. The height, how- 
ever, at which they are inserted is often 7 feet 
above the floor, and taking the example of a ball- 
room 21 feet high, there would in such case be 
14 feet of vitiated air above the inlets only partially 
driven down. ‘This cannot be described as clearing 
it throughout “thoroughly and regularly,” but so 
far as it was depressed it would mix with the 
fresh air and be breathed in by the occupants. We 
know that carbonic acid gas in bulk, directly pro- 
duced, is heavy ; but, speaking broadly, as emitted 
from the lungs it is in suspension, being warm, and 
with the conjoint products of breathing and com- 
bustion is by experience in that state found to rise. 
The advocates of natural ventilation believe that the 
exit should be the higher of the two openings, and 
the inlet for fresh air be about the level of, or 


below, the nostrils of the human subject, its ingress 
(it being the cooler medium) thereabouts tending 
to help the exit of the upper stratum of light and 
vitiated air. 

One obvious problem is overcoming the difficulty 
of arranging inlet and outlet in such position that 
the fresh air does not pass off without replacing after 
expelling the foul air inevery part; but itis oneshared 
with thenaturalsystem. The use of electriclighting 
certainly minimises the deleterious constituents 
of vitiated air, but the author’s suggestion of an 
additional outlet at the ceiling of one floor, with a 
special duct carried up to the ceiling of the next, 
if found to be necessary, is an argument against 
the adopted positions and against the system in 
regard to detail. 

It seems inevitable that the architect must be 
in the hands of the expert, and his own reputation 
will be greatly affected by his choice, but with the 
architect that choice must rest, as the author 
admits. It is not surprising that the fortunate 
ones with large practice seem very chary of publicly 
viving their opinion, and the young practitioner 
with his first great commission in hand will do 
well to inspect as many large installations as 
possible befere choosing his man for this work, 
and will not leave the selection of a type till the 
building contract is settled, but decide early. It 
will be helpful if he can obtain the opinions of 
leading architects based upon reliable data fur- 
nished by men who have managed actual installa- 
tions and have recorded carefully details of the 
cost of working and of efficiency. In a public 
building with varieties of cubical division where 
plenum is used for large halls it has been 
deemed desirable, and is the custom, to make 
use of other systems for the smaller divisions. 
The reviewer’s inquiries of leading architects 
show that in the U.S.A. plenum is largely used 
for theatres, churches, art galleries, ball, assembly 
and court rooms; but what they call the 
“indirect system of heating,’ which is more 
easily controlled, is used for the smaller apart- 
ments. Each stack of indirect steam radiators 
is regulated separately, and different temperatures 
produced in different rooms. This restriction 
in the application of plenum to part of a 
building is, according to the author, a bar to 
success if any communication with other parts by 
means of doors exists. It can only be in very 
large and important buildings that the cost of 
two or more different systems is warranted, and 
experts are evidently not agreed as to its wisdom. 

The necessity for study of the ex parte claims 
of both schools of ventilation will not, of course, 
be removed by the volume under review; permission 
to examine existing installations should be ob- 
tained, even where an opinion can be extracted 
from the architects, and upon this combined 
examination a decision—and it is a momentous 
one—must be come to.—Epwarp W. Hupson. 
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ST. LOUIS EXHIBITION 1904. 
hibition 1904 By H. P. ps Fletcher (FA, 

Godwit Lursar 1904. With Plans, Seetions, and 

Views. Price 5s. net. / T’. Bats 94 Higl 

Holborn, W.C. 

As one of the results of Mr. H. Phillips Fletcher’s 
success in gaining the Godwin Bursary, we have 
this book as a permanent record of his visit to the 
most recent of international exhibitions, and the 


St. Lows BF 


largest. 

Even hardheaded Americans 
deemed it necessary to provide a 
point round which to crystallise the great com- 
mercial scheme, and successfully found it in the 
historic purchase of Louisiana Territory from 
Napoleon the Great. One million square miles 
for fifteen million dollars was indeed a stupendous 
bargain, equal to a penny an acre; and it is a 
striking illustration of the economical use of gold, 
as against a resort to arms or arbitration. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features of 
the Exhibition was the constructive use of wood 
instead of steel, whereby much time and expense 
was saved, a further cheapness being effected by 
leaving most of it bare, exce pt the external facading, 
elaborately cased in fibrous plaster as usual. 

In these critical days, what dare one say of the 


seem to have 
sentimental 


ephemeral specimens of architectural design dis 
tributed over twelve hundred acres, at a cost of 
10,000,000 2 The author attributes to the l:cole 
des Beaux-Arts most of the academieal designing, 
but justly reserves for Mr. Masqueray and Mr. 
Link a full meed of praise for the work they pro- 
duced of distinct charm and originality ; but on 
this point readers can judge for themselves bya 
elance at the illustrations. Organisers of great 
exhibitions, and of small ones for that matter, 
have always to grapple with the question whether 
their buildings shall represent architecture up to 
date and original, or old examples, adapted to suit 

S even if our 
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I 
special circumstances. In thi 
American colleagues failed to break with tradition, 
what view should we take of the British, French, 
and German architects who reproduced Kensington, 


Versailles, and Charlottenburg? One point may be 
ureed, that organisers are bound to keep an eye on 
the “ gate,’’ and architects are more likely to please 
the public eye by furnishing adapted copies of 
famous buildings. But is this reason 
enough ? 

The author notes many things of practical 
interest. A factor of safety of four was generally 
adopted in the calculations. The cascades and 
lagoons were formed of wood. 


sood 


10 inches by 
8 inches oak kerbing was used for roads through 
Buildings were outlined with 8 ¢.-p. incan- 
20 lb. wind pressure was 
may be noted our L.C.C. 
30 lb. dead load on roof 


out. 
descent electric lamps. 
caleulated on, though it 
resard 30 lb. as low. 
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rafters was allowed, and 40 lb. on trusses. 1,800 Ib., 
in tension and bending, was the working stress 
on yellow pine. 

The quantity and quality of sculpture was 
remarkable, largely due to Karl Bitter, who con- 
trolled that department, and himself produced some 
of the best work. Of colour decoration there 
seems to have been none; what a magnificent 
opportunity was thus lost } 

The old-fashioned formal garden laid out round 
the british section afforded delight to many 
people, and will no doubt prove useful to the 
essentially receptive minds of American gardeners. 

Possibly exhibitions, like history, can best be 
analysed at a distance, and, from a careful perusal 
of this descriptive technical record, we may be 
disp sed to think the architeetural work of the 
St. Louis Exhibition left something to be desired. 
We may be reminded of that ancient traveller who 
found himself, as he imagined, in Paradise. He 
remarked to a friend whom he met that he 
‘thought it would be a bit better than this,’ and 
was scarcely reassured when told that it was not 
Paradise at all, but quite another place. 


A. O. CoLLARD. 


MINUTES. NI. 

At the Eleventh General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Session 1904-05, held Monday, 3rd April 1905, at 8 p.m. 

Present, Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., President, in the 
Chair, 42 Fellows (ineluding 12 members of the Council), 
$9 Associates (including 2 members of the Council), 3 
Hon. Associates, and visitors : the Minutes of the meeting 
held 20th Mareh 1905 [p. 340] were taken as read and 
signed as correct. 

rhe Hon. Secretary announced the decease of Frederick 
S. Waller, elected Fellow 185%, Retired Fellow 1900, and 
of Samuel Joseph Nicholl, Jnstitute Hssay Medalltst 1845, 
elected Associate 1847.* On the motion of the Hon. Sec- 
retary it was resolved that a letter of sympathy be sent 
from the Institute to the relatives of the deceased. 

The following members attending for the first time sinee 
their election were formally admitted by the President 
viz. William Edward Vernon Crompton, Fellow ; Charles 
Nicholas, John Norman Randall Vining, Douglas Ander- 
son, Edwin George Goodson Bax, and Charles Fry Callow, 
Associates. 

Papers on THE PLANNING or CrTIES AND PuBLIc SPACES 
were read by Mr. John W. Simpson [F’.] and Professor 
Beresford Pite [F.), and having been discussed by Mr. 
Mallows Freeman, K.C. [//.4.), Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
H. V. Lanchester [4.], Captain Hemphill (L.C.C. Improve 
ments Committee), and the President, a vote of thanks 
was passed to the authors by acclamation. 

Che proceedings then closed, and the meeting separated 
at 10.15. 


The decease is also announced of Charles Pertwee, 
of Chelmsford, Associate, elected 1881. 
















